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fotes. 


FLETCHER CHRISTIAN, 
(See 7* S, x, 127, 197.) 

Your correspondent Mr. Grirrinsoore, though 
quoting Lady Belcher’s book, passes over without 
notice one point of real interest in Fletcher Chris- 
tian’s life, namely, whether he did or did not 

to get away from Pitcairn’s Island and 
revisit England. 

The generally accepted version as regards Chris- 
tian’s fate is that, accompanied by about eight of 
the mutineers (leaving the remainder of the party 
at Tahiti), he sailed thence in the Bounty in 
September, 1789, in search of Pitcairn’s Island, on 
which he landed in January, 1790, where the 
Bounty was broken up and destroyed, and that 
there Christian and his followers lived in more or 
less harmony for about three years, when he and 
some others of the mutineers were killed in a 


quarrel, 

This story, when traced to its source, is found 
to owe its origin to an interview that took place 
between Alexander Smith, alias John Adams, ex- 
mutineer, and Mayhew Folger, captain of the 
American ship Topaze, on the beach of Pitcairn’s 
Island in 1808. This is generally considered to 
have been the first communication that had 
from the outside world to the island since the land- 
ing of the mutineers; but I do not know what 
authority there is for the statement. Assuming 


it to be the fact, it does not follow that this 
was the first communication from the island to 
the outside world in the space of eighteen years; 
and as the mutineers are known to have had 
boats and canoes, it was not impossible during 
this long interval of time for some of the islanders 
to have gone off to a passing vessel. Fletcher 
Christian, twenty-four years of age, was not the 
sort of man likely to contemplate with indiffer- 
ence the wasting of the whole of his life on a desert 
island, and if he saw any means of escape by a 
passing ship, I think it most probable he would 
have availed himself of it. 

It would be interesting to know which of these 
two persons, Capt. Folger and John Adams, first 
communicated to the other what he had to tell. 
If Adams first told Folger that Christian had been 
killed and buried on the island, before he knew 
anything of the fate of the party of mutineers left 
at Tahiti, it would more weight than if he 
first heard from Folger that the Tahiti party had 
been captured and some of them hanged; for then, 
if Adams had anything to conceal (such as Christian 
having left the island), he would have had a motive 
for telling a false story, namely, to prevent further 
inquiries after Christian. It seems to me that a 
good deal rests on the faith we can attach to 
Adams’s statement, and also on the accuracy of 
the report of that statement afterwards made by 
Capt. Folger; for Folger might have reported Adams 
to have said “he was the last survivor” of the 
party, when Adams had really said “he was the 

t left” on the island. this, however, we 
know, and can know, nothing, It does not seem 
certain what entry, if any, Folger made of what 
Adams told him in the log-book of the Topaze. 
The next we hear of him (Folger) is at Valparaiso, 
where a Lieut. Fitzmaurice apparently sees him— 
possibly also sees the log-book—and communicates 
what he learnt to Sir Sydney Smith, who wrote a 
communication to the Admiralty, who did nothing. 
Thus it seems the information, whatever it was, 
reached England at second or third hand. 

There is, therefore, I submit, an element of 
doubt as to whether Adams did or did not tell the 
whole truth in reporting, if he did so report, the 
death and burial of Christian—not “of the others” 
generally, but distinctly of Christian by name. It 
is known that Adams, though he repeated this 
statement on the occasion of two casual visits of 
other ships (1814 and 1825), shuffled on one im- 
portant particular, namely, as to where Christian 
was buried. On the first occasion, in 1814, he 
said he did not know; on the second, 1825, that 
he was buried in his garden. Now if Adams's 
story were the whole truth, there need have been 
no mystery on this simple point.* 


* Serjeant Burke, in his ‘ Naval and Military Trials,’ 
p- 217, attributes to Capt. Folger the circumstantial 
account of Christian's death, which he there gives in 
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Within one year of this interview between Folger 
and Adams at Pitcairn’s Island, rumour is busy 
with Christian’s name in Eogland, and a report is 
circulated in his native county (Cumberland) that 
he had returned home. Further, Lady Belcher 
states that in the same year (1809) a man closely 
resembling Christian was seen and spoken to at 
Plymouth, and that by no less a person than Capt. 
Heywood. Now Heywood, as is well known, had 
served in the Bounty as midshipman, and had been 
tried and convicted for complicity in the mutiny, 
and subsequently pardoned. He had entered 
the navy again, had risen in his profession, 
and at the date in question was fitting 
out his ship at Plymouth. Lady Belcher, who 
relates the circumstance, was Capt. Heywood’s 
stepdaughter. Her information she would doubt- 
less obtain from her stepfather’s own lips, and her 
account is as follows: that Capt. Heywood one 
day, when in Plymouth, came across a man whose 
height, athletic figure, and gait so impressed him 
as being that of Christian, that he followed and 
accosted him, calling out to him by name, “Fletcher 
Christian!” The man turned quickly round and 
faced Capt. Heywood ; but little of his counten- 
ance was visible, and the man then darted out of 
sight up a side street and disappeared.* 

Now Capt. Heywood had sailed with Christian 
in the Bounty, and had lived with him for two 
= in all the intimacy that necessarily exists 

tween officers on long voyages in small craft, 
even though they may not be exactly of the same 
rank, Christian being mate and Heywood midship- 
man. In the limited accommodation of the Bounty 
they probably slung hammocks and messed together. 
Heywood ~~ therefore, have known Christian’s 
appearance well, and we can scarcely imagine he 
was mistaken. Lady Belcher, however, tries to 
discount the effect of her own narrative by saying 
that, “remarkable as was the occurrence, Capt. 
Heywood attached no importance to it, simpl 
considering it a singular coincidence ”—not, it will 
be observed, “that he was mistaken.” 

I confess this explaining away of Lady Belcher’s 
has not the effect on me she probably expected it 
would have on her readers; and I think I can get 


some detail. But it was Capts. Staines and Pipon who 
obtained these particulars on their much later visit in 
1814, The learned serjeant, generally so careful and 
fallen into error, 
en Capt. Bligh arrived at Coupang he gave par- 
ticulars of Christian’s appearance, witha view to his ap- 
pone from which it appears his height was only 
ft. 9in., which can scarcely be considered striking. The 
following are the full particulars : “ Fletcher Christian, 
master’s mate, aged twenty-four years, 5 ft. 9in, high, 
blackish or very dark brown hair, strong made, a star 
tatooed on his left breast; tatooed on his backs—e; his 
knees stand a little out, and he may be called rather bow- 
legged. He is subject to violent perspiration, and par- 
ticularly in his hands, so that he soils everything he 


at the reason for Capt. Heywood’s a t 
difference. I think the man was Fletcher Oban, 
tian, and that Capt. Heywood recognized him, but 
that, being a humane and kind-hearted man, he 
did not follow up Christian with a view to i 
him further ; first, because the contrast between 
the position of the two could not have been other. 
wise than painful to both parties, and especially to 
Christian—one a captain in His Majesty’s navy, 
rising in his profession, and in command of a ship; 
the other a criminal flying from justice, pro 

in destitute circumstances, and his life hanging on 
athread. There was also Capt. Heywood’s position 
as an officer to be considered. Could he, if he had 
followed up this man and had ascertained beyond 
a doubt that he was Fletcher Christian—could he 
have refrained from informing the authorities of 
the fact? Christian might be discovered by other 
persons and apprehended, and if it turned out that 
he had been recognized by him (Capt. Heywood), 
and no information of the fact given to his superiors, 
his position in the navy might have been serio 
jeopardized. Therefore I believe that Capt. Hey- 
wood did what many other persons have done, and 
do daily, under similar circumstances—he shut his 
eyes; and though he afterwards spoke of the curious 
meeting—he could scarcely have avoided talking 
of it; it must have brought many painful reminis- 
cences back to his mind—he spoke of it in sucha 
way as to make his hearers believe he had no faith 
in the man really being Christian. 

Explained in this way, I think Lady Belcher’s 
narrative of a fact she must have heard 
times from her stepfather is in favour of the pro- 
bability that Fletcher Christian did by some means, 
of which we know nothing, get away from Pitcairn’s 
Island and revisit England, and is more worthy of 
credence than Adams’s ee to the contrary 
—possibly misreported, and never very straight- 
tuvseh-—the he died and was buried on Pitcairn’s 
Island. I am glad to find I am not alone in this 
opinion, but that the writer of the life of Fletcher 
Christian in the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ favours the probability of Christian's 
return, 

One or two points of minor importance. The 
alleged ‘ Letters from Fletcher Christian,’ London, 
1796, supposed to be written by him after leaving 
Pitcairn’s Island, must be looked upon as forgeries; 
but the fact of their being published is a little con- 
firmatory of the rumour that Christian had left the 
island. The British Museum has a copy of these 
‘Letters.’ It is to be regretted that no copy is to 
be found there of Edward Christian’s pamphlet on 
the Bounty court-martial, to which Capt. Bligh 
wrote an ‘ Answer,’ and to which he found it not 
very easy to reply. Edward Christian was Fletcher's 
brother—one of the editors of Blackstone, Pro- 
fessor of Law at Cambridge, and Chief Justice of 
Ely. He had considerable reputation as a lawyer, 
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though not as a judge, one of the superior judges game,” he joins them, putting his sack under the table 


remarking on bis “ ruling” that the Chief Justice 
of Ely was only fit to rule a copy-book. I should 
imagine a copy of this pamphlet must be in exist- 
ence somewhere, probably in Cambridge. It would 
be doing good service if any private person possess- 
ing a copy would present it to the British Maseum. 
W. O. Woopatt. 


“UNCLE REMUS” AND SOME EUROPEAN 
POPULAR TALES, &c, 
(Continued from p. 202.) 

The common sentiment, or saying, that ‘“‘ the 
devil should have his due” finds no recognition in 
folk-tales; on the contrary, he is often represented 
as being cleverly cheated by persons who had “ sold 
their souls ” to him in order that they should gain 
some temporary advantage which he could bestow. 
Doubtless most readers of ‘N. & Q.’ are familiar 
with the story of the man who—“ for a considera- 
tion,” of course—agreed to let Satan have his body 
after death (query, and therefore his soul ?), 
whether buried within or without consecrated 
ground, and who “did” the fiend by leaving orders 
that his body should be deposited in the wall of 
the church. From this “true tale” alone it is 
evident the devil is not much of a lawyer, and 
hence he is grossly ill-used by having his name asso- 
ciated with the chicanery of the legal fraternity ! 
Many cognate stories might be cited; but at pre- 
sent I have only to treat of a particular class of 
tales of compacts with the Evil One, which, as 
told in various countries, bear a very striking 
family likeness, and of which our ancient and 
entertaining friend “ Uncle Remus” has a version 
entitled ‘Jacky-my-Lantern,’ but for our pur- 
poses the outline of it may be called— 


Tae BLACKSMITH WHO THRICE OUTWITTED THE DEVIL. 


Uncle Remus tells how, a drunken blacksmith having 
returned to his smithy one day after a heavy bout, in 
walks ‘‘de Ole Boy hisse’f, right fresh from de ridjun 
wat you hear Miss Sally readin’ about. He done hide 
his bawns, en his tail, en his hoof, en he come dress up 
like w'ite folkes.”” To drop Uncle Remus for the nonce, 
in the words of the Scotch song, “ they made a paction 
them between, they made it firm and sure,” that the 
Devil should have the blacksmith’s soul at the end of a 
year from that day, in return for which he laid a epell 
on the chair in the smithy and the sledge. When the 
year was gone the Ole Boy comes to claim his due, and 
the smith, having seen him, pounds away at a horseshoe, 
and asks him to sit down for a minute, which he does, 
But when the Devil finds he can’t rise out of the chair 
he grants the smith another year, at the end of which he 
finds the smith busy with a special job, and at the smith’s 
request takes up the sledge and lays on to help him. But 
he can’t stop swinging the sledge, 80 he is forced to grant 
the wily smith yet another year, which, being expired, 

the smith without further resources against “ de 
Ole Boy,” who, punctual to the hour, comes and bundles 


along with the bags brought by the feasters. The smith 
works his way out of the bag, puts something in his 
place, and then steals away, By-and-by the Devil picks 
up his bag, slings it over his shoulder, and sets off for his 
grim abode. When he arrives all the little imps meet 
him, and, capering, cry out: “ Daddy, w’at you bring? 
Daddy, w'at you bring?” On opening the bag out jumps 
a big bull-dog; “en de way he shuck dem little imps was 
a caution ”; so the Old Boy opens the gate and turns out 
the brute. Long after this the smith died. “En when 
he go ter de Good Place de man at de gate dunner who 
he is, en he can’t squeeze in. Den he go ter de Bad 
Place, en knock. De Ole Boy he look out, he did, en he 
know'd de blacksmif de minnit he laid eyes on’im. But 
he shake his head en eay, sezee: ‘ You'll hatter skuze 
me, Brer Blacksmif, kaze I dun had ‘speunce ‘longer 
you. You'll hatter go some’rs else ef you wanter raise 
enny racket,’ sezee, en wid dat he shet de do’. En dey 
do say,”’ continued Uncle Remus, with unction, “ dat 
sence dat day de blacksmif bin sort huv’rin’ ‘roun’ 'twix’ 
de heabens en de ye’th, en dark nights he shine out so 
fokes call’im Jacky-my-lantu’n. Dat's w'at dey tells 
me. Hit may be wrong er’t may be right, but dat’s 
w'at I years,” 

Regarding this story Mr. Chandler says that it 

is popular on the coast and among the rice planta- 
tions, and 
**gince the publication of some of the animal myths in 
the newspapers I have received a version of it from a 
planter in south-west Georgia; but it seems to me an 
intruder among genuine myth-stories of the negroes, It 
is a trifle too elaborate. Nevertheless, it is told on the 
plantations with great gusto, and there are several ver- 
sions in circulation.” 
I quite agree with Mr. Chandler that the story is 
too elaborate for it to be considered as a primitive 
negro story: a myth it could not possibly be. It 
was, in fact, one of those tales of “ Uncle Remus ” 
which caused me—too rashly, as I now think—to 
regard them all as derived by the negro slaves in 
the Southern States directly from European sources. 
Mr. F. Hindes Groome published in the Atheneum, 
Aug. 20, 1887, p. 215, what he calls “a nigger 
folk-tale,” under the title of ‘De New Han’,’ which 
was taken down by a friend of his, at Sand Moun- 
tain,in Alabama, ‘‘ from the recitation of his negro 
servant, Dick Brown, a‘ boy’ about thirty years 
old, who was a native of Virginia, and there had 
got it from his granny.” Mr. Groome points out 
that this is clearly a variant of the well-known 
Norse tale of ‘The Master Smith’ (in Dasent’s first 
collection), and, “‘ if so, it is, to the best of my be- 
lief, the only negro folk-tale that is indisputably 
traceable to European sources.” 

But the story, as above outlined, of the black- 
smith and the devil is not only in its construction 
quite inconsistent with what we know of African 
negroes’ notions of the Evil One, but is a very 
close reproduction of a folk-tale which is known 
throughout Europe. In the chapter on “The 
Demon enclosed in a Bottle: Contracts with the 
Evil One, &c.,” in my ‘ Popular Tales and Fic- 
tions,’ vol. i, p. 381 ff., are cited a number of ver- 
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“Uncle Remus’s” tale. For example: a Tuscan 
version tells how a blacksmith contracted with the 
devil to sell his soul for two years of life, and was 
granted that whosoever should sit on a bench near 
the fire must stay there as long as the smith should 
please ; that whoever should look out of the win- 
dow could not go away without the smith’s leave ; 
and that whoever should climb his fig-tree must 
remain there till the smith should permit him to 
come down. When the two years are expired the 
devil comes to fetch the smith away, and is asked 
to sit on the bench till the smith has finished the 
job at which he is working, which the devil un- 
thinkingly does ; and the smith blows up such a 
fire that even the arch-fiend could not endure it, 
and he is fain to grant two more years of life to the 
smith in order to be set free. The same happens 
when be comes again and is asked to look out of 
the window; and when he returns a third time, and 
is induced to climb the fig-tree, he has perforce to 
cancel the contract and sign a new one, by which 
it is solemnly agreed that the smith and he should 
never meet again. 

Here we have, as in “ Uncle Remus,” the en- 
chanted chair, and a fig-tree takes the place of the 
sledge. The smith’s subsequent adventure, after 
being carried off in a sack, and his being refused 
both by the gate-keeper of ‘‘ de Good Place” and 
by “‘de Ole Boy” are not, however, peculiar to 
the negro’s recital. In most European tales of this 
class three wishes are granted —by “ our Lord,” or 
Saint Peter, or the Devil—and the result is the 
outwitting of either Satan or Death. Thus, ina 
Bohemian story one of three wishes granted to 
a shepherd is that all that he orders into his wallet 
should remain there as long as he pleased. The 
shepherd, having “ ” all the demons who 
haunted a nobleman’s castle, including Satan him- 
self, whom he had beaten at dice, takes his wallet 
to a smith’s shop, and after the devils have been 
well hammered on the anvil and promise never 
to return, he sets them at liberty. After many 
happy years the shepherd dies, and sets out for 
heaven. Arrived there, St. Peter refuses to admit 
him, because he had preferred, when three wishes 
were to be granted him, worldly wealth to the joys 
of Paradise. “Go along,” says the choleric saint, 
“and find those with whom you played dice.” So 
he makes the best of his way to “ the other place,” 
and finds the gate guarded by one of the devils 
whom he had caused to be hammered by the smith. 
This infernal guardian makes a great outcry, which 
brings a crowd of other demons to the spot, and 
they at once doubled the watch at the gate and 
gave order not to admit such a villain. The poor 
shepherd is now sorely perplexed, but at length 
returns to St. Peter, and by dint of prayers and 
tears the celestial porter now admits him, and he 
acts as St. Peter’s lieutenant. 

In “ Uncle Remus,” as we have seen, the smith 


is finally refused admittance into heaven; but I do 
not think that this and his appearance in the skies 
as “ Jacky-my-lantern” is a negro invention; while 
the incident of the bull-dog let out of the sack is 
probably a corruption of the beating of the im- 
prisoned demons on the smith’s anvil. At all 
events, surely the most pronounced “ anth 

logical” folk-lorist would not be hardy enough to 
claim for this story of “ Uncle Remus” an inde- 
pendent conception among the aborigines of Africa ! 

W. A. Crovstox, 

233, Cambridge Street, Glasgow. 

The absurdity in these stories of making the 
rabbit outwit the fox is so glaring that we must 
see that there is some mistake. Supposing that 
these stories were really brought by negroes from 
Africa to America many years ago, and handed 
down, like other folk-lore stories, from father to 
son, they would, as we see in other countries, take 
their dress from the country they came to, and not 
that they came from. I am informed that there 
are neither foxes nor rabbits in Central Africa, 
therefore these could not be the original animals of 
the original stories. The narrators had to find new 
animals to take their place; unfortunately, they 
made a bad start, and put a rabbit where a fox 
should be, and vice versd. This alone can explain 
the incongruity of the stories. 

E. 


Toe Rev. R. S. Hawxer’s ‘Sone or THE 
Western Men.’ (See x. 370; xi. 16; 
8. ix. 187, 353, 493.)—As there appears to be 
considerable misapprehension with regard to the 
origin of this ballad, it may be as well to place 
such facts regarding it as cannot be disputed on 
record in ‘N. & Q.,’ under the title which Hawker 
always used when reprinting the song as his com- 
position. The subject was thoroughly threshed out 
last year in the Western Antiquary, and it is to 
the pages of that periodical that I would refer 
those of your readers who are anxious for farther 
information. 

1. The ballad was originally printed in the 

Devonport Telegraph and Plymouth Chro- 
nicle for Sept. 2, 1826, and was headed, “ Ballad 
written at the time one of the Trelawny family 
was committed to the Tower, in the time of James 
II. The circumstances described in it are historic- 
ally true.” The credit is due to Mr. H. B.S. 
Woodhouse for unearthing this communication, 
which was forwarded to the newspaper anony- 
mously (Western Antiquary, viii. 199). . 

2. The verses struck the fancy of the Cornish 
antiquary Mr. Davies Gilbert, P.R.S., who natar- 
ally inferred from the heading that they were old, 
and he struck off some fifty copies in broadside 
form from his private press at Eastbourne. Very 
few of these broadsides seem to have survived ; 
and, as a ‘‘ Western man,” I consider myself forta- 
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nate in possessing, one, which is not at present 
accessible. 

3. Not content with privately printing the bal- 
lad, Mr. Gilbert, still under the impression that it 
was ancient, communicated it to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for November, 1827 (xcvii. 409), under 
the heading ‘And Shall Trelawny Die?’ The 
verses attracted the notice of Sir Walter Scott ; 
and, a8 your correspondents point out, a similar 
refrain was quoted by Lord Macaulay in his ‘ His- 


is | In 1832 the Rev. R. S. Hawker published 
the first edition of a volume of poems called ‘ Re- 
cords of the Western Shore.’ In this volume he 
inserted ‘The Song of the Western Men,’ and 

blicly avowed himself as the author of the bal- 
it it was subsequently published in ‘Ecclesia’ 
and in other collections of Mr. Hawker’s poems. 
Mr. Hawker’s explanation was as follows :— 

“With the exception of the chorus contained in the 
last two lines, this song was written by me in the year 
1825......1 publish it here merely to state that it is an 
early composition of my own, The two lines above men- 
tioned formed, I believe, the burthen of the old song, and 
are all that I can recover.” 

This explanation, with some amplifications, was 
repeated in Mr. Hawker’s ‘Cornish Ballads,’ which 
were published in 1869. 

These are the facts of the case, and it is for each 
reader to draw his own inferences from them. Some 
people think there was originally an old ballad on 
the subject of Trelawny, which, to use Mr. Gil- 
bert’s words, Mr. Hawker “‘ restored, modernized, 
and improved.” A refrain presupposes a song, and 
it is therefore probable that an old ballad did exist 
on this subject, but no trace of one can be found 
in the writings of any Cornish antiquaries of ante- 
cedent date to Mr. Hawker, nor has reliable oral 
evidence been given on the point. There is no 
doubt that after the ballad was printed in the Ply- 
mouth newspaper it became a favourite subject for 
recitation, and this may account for the variations 
found in different published versions of the words 
as well as of the refrain. Unless we are prepared 
to doubt Mr. Hawker’s word, that gentleman must 
be considered the author of the ballad in its modern 
form; but in anonymously publishing it in the 
colamns of a newspaper, with a heading which 
must have been purposely framed for mystification, 
he certainly adopted the best means in his power 
for rendering his claims a matter of dispute. 

A not dissimilar case recently occurred in the 
case of Mr. W. E. Henley’s “‘O, Falmouth is a fine 
town,” which was, I believe, published in Miss 
Smith’s ‘The Music of the Waters’ as an old song, 
the fact being that only one stanza (the third) 
and the refrain are ancient, the other three stanzas 
having been written by Mr. Henley. Fortunately 
this mistake was pointed out in good time, and 

Here was no attempt at mystification on either 
side. W. F. Parpeavx. 


** MoonsHINE ON A DUNGHILL.”—W. C. Haz- 
litt says, in his ‘ Mary and Charles Lamb,’ 1874:— 

“TI had intended to prefix a motto ; and it was to be 
these words of Coleridge: ‘ Nothing ever left a stain 
on that gentle creature’s mind, which looked upon the 
degraded men and things around him like moonshine 
on a dunghill, which shines and takes no pollution.’ ” 
And then he adds this note :— 

“ Coleridge, however, has been anticipated by L. Sher- 

ling (David Pratt), in his ‘ Life of St. Agnes’ (1677, 
p. 89), where the author (very probably himself a copyist) 
puts into the mouth of the saint the allocution to God 
‘Thou that mak’st the Sun shine on a Dunghill without 
defiling it,’ 
Considering that this is one of the oldest and most 
familiar figures in all literature, and considering 
how much Mr. Hazlitt has meddled with old books 
and how tartly he has corrected small slips of great 
men, it seems only right to show that even he also 
is human. Here are a couple of earlier examples 
for him :— 

“ Diogenes being chidden for that he was a goer into 
places full of stynke and all wnclenelynesse, he saied : 
way. the soone also dooeth creepe vnder houses of office, 
and yet is not therwith defoyled nor embrewed, or made 
durtie.”—‘Apoph.,’ Erasmus, 1542, f. 142, verso, 

“ Those, therefore, who entertain this opinion ought to 
ponder the fact that the rays of this sun, which, indeed, 
they do not praise as a creature of God. but adore as 
God, are diffused all the world over, through the noisome- 
nesses of sewers and every kind of horrible thing, and 
that they operate in these according to their nature and 
yet never become debased by any defilement thence con- 
tracted.""—Translation of the ‘ Works’ of St. Augustine, 
1873, vol. ix. p. 353. RE 


Boston, Lincolnshire, 


Wapte Famity.—In the disused burial-ground 
of the parish of St. George the Martyr, Holborn, 
is a large tombstone commemorating George Waple, 
of London, merchant, born Feb. 19, 1682, died 
Sept. 13, 1749, and John Waple, Esq., late one of 
the Masters and Accountant General of the Court 
of Chancery and Bencher of Gray’s Inn. The 
second son of George Waple, late of Towcester, co. 
Northampton, gent., he was born April 11, 1701; 
admitted to the Inner Temple July 21, 1730; to 
Gray’s Inn Nov. 27, 1731; and died March 12 (or 
13), 1763. Daniet 

34, Myddeiton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Tae Avcraorsuir or ‘ Macoie Lavper.’—Mrs, 
Oliphant, on p. 14 of her admirable ‘ Memorial of 
Principal Tulloch’—a work worthy both of the 
author and her distinguished subject—thus intro- 
duces an account of the professoriate at St. Mary’s 
in Tulloch’s student days :— 

“ Principal Haldane, Tulloch’s predecessor in that 
position, was at the head of St. Mary’s College—a man 
of high character, much d pected [from 


and r 
a letter subsequently quoted it appears that his students, 
with characteristic reverence, called him Bob]. Dr, 
Buist beld the Chair of Church History ; and Dr, Ten- 


nant, of merry memory—the author of ‘ Maggie Lauder’ 
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and ‘ Anster Fair,’ not perhaps to be described as aca- 
demical productions—that of Hebrew.” 

This is very interesting, and it is all accurate with 
the exception of the curious slip about ‘ Maggie 
Lauder.’ No doubt Maggie is the heroine of Ten- 
nant’s poem, but neither she nor Rob the Ranter 
is the offspring of his genius. He found them in 
the famous song, already old when he wrote, and 
utilized them for his purpose. ‘ Maggie Lauder’ is 
one of those songs regarding which Burns said, in 
a letter to George Thomson : — 

* Are you not quite vexed to think that those men of 
genius, for such they were, who composed our fine 
Scotch lyrics should be unknown! It has given me 
many a heart-ache,” 

It has been thought that Francis Sempill, of Bel- 
trees, Renfrewshire, may have had one true in- 
spiration and produced ‘Maggie Lauder,’ but there 
is a lack of satisfactory evidence. The song that 
suggested Burns’s generalization to Thomson was 
‘Andro and his Cutty Gun,’ which is a picturesque 
Bacchanalian lyric, somewhat broad in its fun, but 
sparkling with a ready and vivacious wit. It ap- 
in the Tea-Table Miscellany (1724-1727), 

ike ‘ Muirland Willie’ and‘ Willie was a Wanton 
Wag,’ and all three may well have been from the 
same pen. ‘Maggie Lauder’ was first published 
by Herd in his ‘Ancient and Modern Scottish 
Songs’ (1776), but by that time it was traditional. 
May it not have been by the singer of the three 
songs just mentioned? They have a strong family 
likeness, and all reach a level of excellence never 
roached in the undoubted work of Francis Sem- 

ill. On the other hand, Lieut. William Hamilton, 
of Gilbertfield (1665 ?-1751), known to his friends 
as “Wanton Willie,” is now with much plausibility 
regarded as the author of ‘ Willie was a Wanton 
Wag ’—a lyric hard to excel in its own particular 
kind—and his epistles to Ramsay show him to have 
been a genuine and spirited poet. He may not 
have written ‘ Maggie Lauder’ and the songs to 
which it seems closely allied, but he was as likely 
as any singer of his time, and more capable than 
most. It may be remembered that Burns couples 
Hamilton with Ramsay and Robert Fergusson in 
a stanza of his ‘ Epistle to William Simpson ’:— 

My senses would be in a creel, 
Should I but dare a hope to speel, 
Wi’ Allan or wi’ Gilbertfield, 
The braes o’ fame ; 
Or Fergusson, the writer chiel, 
A deathless name. 
Tuomas Bayne. 


Metarnor.—It is said of Swift that he is so 
masterly and clear as to entertain alike the ignorant 
and learned. In the ‘ Biographia Britannica’ we 
find “that Mr. Melmouth has lately opened the 
secret of this,” for it is the peculiarity of Swift’s 
style not to have employed one metaphor in all 
his works, ‘‘ Hence he appears a beggar among 
beggars, and a king among kings.” This takes 


the breath away fairly, Any man of whom it 
could be truly said would simply be the worst 
writer in existence ; but in Swift, I imagine, you 
could not turn a page and fail to find a metaphor, 
I take his first volume in Dr. Hawkesworth’s 
edition, and in the ‘ Digression concerning Mad- 
ness,’ the book opens, as I hold it, at p. 182, [ 
find, “ Vapours that overshadow the brain, and 
there, distilling into conceptions,” &c. Here are 
two metaphors in two lines. A dull, massive 
writer like Locke cannot escape metaphor, much 
less the brilliant Swift. Is it not marvellous what 
folly critics utter, and other critics repeat, as if it 
were a law of the ‘Critick of Pure Reason’ that 
they dealt with—a truth to prevail through- 
out eternity? Bacon has taught that analogy is 
the key to human discovery, and he is right; 
though he appears unconscious at the moment that 
if analogy be driven home it will hoist his pet induc- 
tive theory quite out of the practical earth into thin 
dissolution in the vaporous mid air. That is no 
matter; philosophers usually explode in a felicitous 
word the systems they have spent a lifetime in 
setting up, and that they will generally do with 
much manifestation of bona fides. What analogy 
is to science and philosophy, metaphor is to author- 
ship and style. The greatest master will be the 
best writer also amongst men. LEliphas Levi, in 
his book of lurid genius, that lures but leads no- 
whither, says, as analogy has been neglected, divi- 
nation is no longer believed in. This is true, and 
points in the same direction. Metaphor is ana- 
logy compressed into one word. The ‘ Rhetoric’ 
of Aristotle teaches the same lesson precisely with 
its axiom peraddpey éoriv eb Oedpev, you 
cannot speculate ably and exclude metaphor. 
How, then, could Swift, of all men, get along 
without metaphor, I wonder! ©. A, Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Dean Swirt.—Dean Swift’s remains in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, as well as those of “ Stella,” 
have been once more disturbed. During the pro- 
gress of the drainage works carried on in Sep- 
tember, 1882, some of the workmen came on & 
coffin containing their skulls and some other bones, 
A bottle, carefully sealed up, was found to enclose 
the following written statement :— 

“ {2th August, 1835. Dean Swift's grave was opened 
this day by permission of the Dean, the British Associa- 
tion holding their meeting in Dublin. The skull was in 
two, as it now appears, having been opened after his 
death to examine the brain.” 

On the fly-leaf is a memorandum in these words: 

“ Stella’s skull was taken out of the adjoining grave, 
and is now deposited with Swift’s. Wm. Maguire, 
Sexton, August 3rd, 1838.” 

All the bones were carefully and reverentially 
restored to their place, the enclosure finding pre- 
servation in the library of the cathedral. 

Daniet Hipwett. 
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We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Avrnors or Tracts Wantep.—I should be 
gad to have information as to the authors of the 

lowing tracts :— 

1. A Sermon preached at Ashby De-la-Zouch in the 
Covntie of Leicester: At the Funerall of the Truely 
Noble and Vertuous Lady Elizabeth Stanley one of the 
Daughters and Coheires of the Right Honourable Ferdi- 
nand late Earle of Darby, and late Wife to Henrie Earle 
of Huntingdon the Fifth Earle of that Familie. The 9. 
of February. Anno Dom. 1633. By I. F. London. 
Printed by W. I. and T. P., and are to be sold by 
Mathew Simmons at his shop, at the Golden Lyon in 
Ducke Lane. 1635, 4to., pp.4. With an epitaph on 
the countess signed “ Falkland.” 

The copy before me contains a beautiful portrait, 
“Vera effigies Domine Elizabethe nuper Comi- 
tesse Huntingdon.” There is no engraver’s name. 

2. The Late Apology in behalf of the Papists Reprinted 

and Answered, in behalf of the Royalists. London, 
Printed for M. N. 1667. 4to., pp. 46. 
This answer to Lord Castlemain’s ‘Apology’ is 
ascribed by Anthony Wood to William Lloyd, 
afterwards bishop; but a former owner of the 
volume (James Weale, 1837) thought that Wood 
was misinformed in placing this answer among 
Lloyd’s works. “ Both the matter and style of it 
sustain the opinion that it was the production of 
the Earl of Derby’s pen, as recorded by some con- 
temporary owner of the present copy.” On the 
title-page is written “By C. E. of Derby,” meaning, 
of course, Charles, the eighth earl, author of ‘ The 
Protestant Religion is a Sure Foundation and 
Principle of a True Christian,’ published anony- 
mously in 1669, but in a subsequent edition 
acknowledged to be by him. 

3. Philanax Protestant, or Papists discovered to the 
King as guilty of those Traiterous Positions and Prac- 
tices which they first Insinuated into the worst Pro- 
testants and now charge upon all: To which is added 
Philolaus, or Popery discovered to all Christian People 
in 4 serious diswasive from it. For further justification 
of our Gracious King, and his honourable Parliaments 

roceedings for the maintenance of the Act of Uni- 
ormity, London, Printed in the Year 1663, and are to 
be sold at the Royal Exchange, Westminster-Hall, and 
most Booksellers Shops. 4to., pp. 47. 
Nos, 2 and 3 are bound together, but there is no 
Treason to suppose they are by the same writer. 
C. W. 8. 


‘A Diatocue or THe Deap Betwixt Lorp 
Ecuiston anp Muyco Campsent, London, 1770, 
12mo.—This is attributed by Messrs. Halkett and 
Laing, on the authority of the Manchester Free 
Library Catalogue, to Dr. Langhorne (‘ Dict. of 
Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature,’ vol. i. 
Pp. 622), and is included by them (ibid., vol. iv. 


nghorne, D.D. 
give me any further information as to the author- 
ship of this ‘Dialogue’? There is no mention of 
it in John Langhorne’s “ Life,” prefixed to his 
* Poetical Works ’ (1804). G. F. R. B. 


Coprricut.—I shall be glad to know when 
the copyrights of the following works expire :— 
‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ Dickens; ‘Little Dinner 
at Timmins’s, Thackeray ; ‘The Cane-bottomed 
Chair, Thackeray; ‘The King’s Tragedy’ and 
‘The White Ship,’ two poems by D. G. Rossetti. 
Also, Who is the publisher of Rossetti’s poems ? 

CaRLEN. 

The publishers of Rossetti’s poems are Mesers. Elli 

& Elvey, 29, New Bond Street, } 


Tue ‘ Royat Macazine.’—I have vols. i. and ii. 
of the Royal Magazine; or, Gentleman’s Monthly 
Companion, dating from July, 1759, to July, 1760. 
The publisher is J. Coote, at the “ King’s Arms,” 
Paternoster Row. For how long was the publica- 
tion of this magazine continued? Where could I 
see a complete set? It contains much interesting 
information concerning contemporary events, prices 
of stocks and corn, births, marriages, deaths, &c., 
and is well illustrated with coloured plates and 
maps. H. Satmon. 

Bacup, near Manchester. 


Frepericx E. Jonzs held the patent of the 
Dublin Theatre early in the present century. 
Where can any biographical particulars be ob- 
tained ? Urpan. 


Ancrto Famity.—Are there any portraits or 
prints known of the Angelo (the fencing master’s) 
family, or any account of their pedigree ? P 

ULY. 


Wrotn Famity. — Some years ago a corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q.’ inquired as to John Wroth, 
who died in 1708. Does he still seek ——— 


Mrs. Poyser.—Any particulars respecting the 
supposed original of the character of Mrs. Poyser, 
in ‘Adam Bede’ will be read with deep interest. 
What is known as to her name, family, residence, 
and general likeness to the well-known Mrs. P. 
of George Eliot ? A. E. W. 


Geyrrey or France.—What French wit has 
said, “The gentry of France rush into Paris to 
escape from ennut, as in the days of chivalry the 
peasants fled to the castles at the approach of some 
robber-knight ” ? P. 


Heyry VI.—Henry VI., though never canon- 
ized, was popularly regarded as a saint. I have 
some notes as to lights burnt before his images or 
pictures, but there must be many instances on 
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record of this devotion which have escaped 

my notice. I 1 be grateful to any one who will 

send me references to facts of this kind. I believe 

King Henry’s light is not unfrequently mentioned 

in pre-Reformation wills. Epwarp COCK. 
ttesford Manor, Brigg. 


‘Onartes Lams.—The other day I picked uP 
“ Essays of Elia, to which are added Letters, an 

Rosamund, a Tale, by Charles Lamb. Paris, 
Baudry’s European Library, 1835.” I do not 
suppose this is a book of any particular value, yet 
I am under the impression that, for some reason 
or other, it is a book which admirers of Lamb 


desire to possess. Will say reader kindly tell me | i 


what it is that gives this its value; or if it 

has any value ? R. R. 
Boston, 
Bansuee.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me 

whether the banshee (bean-sighe= fairy woman) of 

Irish mythology has any prototype or contemporary 

amongst ancient or modern peoples? J. B. S. 
Manchester. 


Rizpan, tae Daventer or Aian.—A few 
years ago there was a picture in the Academy re- 
— her scaring the birds—beasts of prey— 

her sons’ corpses. Who was the artist, and 
where is this picture now? In what position were 
the corpses represented, and is there any authority 
for displaying them on crosses ? 
G. ARBUTHNOT. 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


Portrait or Scorr.—In Lockhart’s ‘ Life of 
Sir Walter Scott’ a passage from Sir Walter's 
diary about the year 1828 is quoted in which he 
mentions sitting for his portrait to James North- 
cote. Is there any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ able and 
willing to supply any information on the subject of 
such a picture ? L 


Rippte: “A Heaptess man,” &c.—I have 
eae to know the answer to the following 
riddle (invented, I believe, by some celebrated 
person) :— 

A headless man sat down to write ; 
"Twas read by one who'd lost his sight ; 
The dumb repeated it word for word, 
And deaf was the man who listened and heard. 
Will some one enlighten me ? 
Warp. 

[The original appears in Borrow’s ‘ Bible in Spain,’ 
Numerous answers are in existence, but none is satis- 
factory. Many answers were given by “ Dagonet ” (Mr. 
G. R. a in recent numbers of a well-known weekly 
paper. 


Arms or Caareis.—Can any reader of ‘N. & 
Q.’ give me the arms of the family of Chaleis? I 
find in ‘Calendariam Ing. Post Mortem,’ 18 
Edward IV., that Alice, widow of John More, was 
one of the daughters and heirs of John Chaleis, 


and possessed of certain manors in Kent, but I 

cannot identify her arms or find any record of the 

family she came from. C. T. J. Moore. 
Frampton Hail, near Boston. 


‘Tae or Freepom,’ small dto., 1852, 
printed at Newcastle-on- Who was the 


author ? Grancer Horr, 


Lorp CamEeLrorp.—Can any one to me 
where I might see a copy of the will of the second 
and last Lord Camelford, who was killed in a duel 
with Capt. Best at Kensington in 1804? The only 
course which has at present suggested itself to me 
is a prelimi search in the index to the wills 
proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 
which is, I believe, kept at Somerset House. 

Frep. W. Dossoy, 

Nottingham. 


History or Papprneton.—Can any reader of 
*N. & Q.’ give me the address of Mr. Aldred, who 

Wx. 


37, Hampden Street, Paddington, 


Quintin CravrurD AND Mapame ***#*,— 
The ‘Essais sur la Littérature Francaise’ of Q. 
Craufurd were undertaken by the author for the 
edification of Madame *****, Who was that 
lady? Any details concerning the life of Craufurd, 
Po | especially the time spent by him in Paris, 
would be welcome. H. 8. A. 


‘Jemmy anp Jenny Jessamy.’—In the con- 
clusion to Scott’s ‘Old Mortality’ the followi 
sentence occurs : “ ‘I have not _— more — 
said she, wiping the glasses of her spectac es, 
any novel the tale of “ Jemmy 
Jenny Jessamy,” which is, indeed, pathos itself.’” 
Can any information be obtained as to the author- 
ship, &c., of this tale ? D. B. 


‘Sorny Mirzas.’—Is anything known of this 
tragedy? Baker, in 1812, states that it was still 
in manuscript, that John Hughes wrote two acts 
of it, and that it = finished ure). Duncombe 
* Biog. Dramat.,’ vol. i. pt. i. 7 

Reoisters or St. Saviour’s, 
Are these being published ; and where ? 

TENEBRIS. 


Srernen Lanctox.—Can any correspondent 
oblige me by stating who wrote the ‘Life of 
Stephen ton,’ published among the “ Lives of 
the English Saints,” edited by Dr. —- . 


Ciemens Reyyerivs.—Among the foreigners 
whose acquaintance John Selden is said to have 
enjoyed, I find the above-named, of whom Wilkins, 

his life of Selden prefixed to his ‘ Works,’ says 
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as follows ; “Olemens _ Angliam in- 

ad antiquitatem edictorum ordinis in 
bac insula investigandam.” The date must have 
been 1622 or 1623. Who was this Clemens Rey- 
nerius; and is anything known of the visitation or 
researches here alluded to? 

W. Kenwortsy Browye. 
Crugmeer House, West Hampstead. 


Famity Inquiry.—The original grant of an 
estate in Wales, a portion of which, in Radnorshire, 
is still in our family, was from Edward III. to a 
trusty defender of the border territory against the 
incursions of the Welsh, an ancestor, called De- 
fender of the Border: “Gwyddno Garanier, of 
him to descend men of the Lordship of Keveilier 
in the county of Montgomerie forever.” Can any 
one tell me how to get further information ? 

Hersert 


ProcepurE aND Documents Soucut.—I am 
tracing the history of an old Cumberland family, 
and as I can find no record of them in the Inquisi- 
tions Post Mortem prior to the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries, I feel sure they held their lands, 
which were very near Carlisle, from the see of 
Carlisle, and not from the Crown. If I am right, 
how should I proceed, and where are the docu- 
ments to be found which take the place of the 
usual Inquisitions Post Mortem ? HEsKET. 


Traystation Wantep.—I should be greatly 
obliged if any reader of Old French would kindly 
ive me an accurate translation of the following, 
the ‘ Rotulus Parliamenti,’ anno 12 Ed. IT. :— 
“Qnt a Pieres Trumel en qui le Roi avoit vouche 
sauf xxx/i a resceyvre a t'me de sa vie des tenementz 
Adam de Fulh*m vis est au conseil quil se deyne bien 7 
resnablement tenir a paie de xx/i a quai le Roi se est 
acorde par avisent de son conseil 7 de lour assent.” 
I can only offer the following myself :— 
“Concerning Piers Trumel, to whom the king had 
ted 30/., to receive some tenements for the term of his 
ife. Adam de Fulham has signified to the Council that 
he is pleased to hold (them) properly and reasonably at 
the payment of 20/., to which the king is agreed by the 
and assent of his Council.’’ 
It is the sense of the matter which I wish particu- 
larly to get at. The sign after bien and conseil 
18 approximately in the form of a 7, but I am un- 
acquainted with its signification. Please answer 
irect, Cuas, Jas. Frrer. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Errmotocry or Hisiscvs.—This is a well-known 
genus of plants of the order of Malvacez, or Mal- 
lows. It is stated in Paxton’s ‘ Botanical Diction- 
ary’ that the word is probably derived from the 
ibis, because that bird is said to eat some of the 
Species. Bat can that be the case when the one 
word is aspirated and the other is not? Both, I 

lume, come to us through the Greek, in which 
the bird is and the plant (Bioxos. 


Prof. Skeat says that the word ‘(is is of Coptic 
or Egyptian origin. But is i8ioxos (which has an 
older form, ¢8vcxos) really connected with it ? 
W. T. 
Blackheath. 


Replies, 
EXECUTION OF CHARLES I. 
(7™ S. ix. 446; x. 38, 149.) 

Whether the king lay prone on the scaffold 
at his execution or not, it is at least certain 
that this was the position in which several 
celebrated suppliciés met their fate at that time. 
The execution of James, first Duke of Hamilton, 
referred to by Lapy Russet, took place not “a 
few months after that of King Charles,” but within 
six weeks thereafter, Friday, March 9, 1649. Henry, 
Earl of Holland, and Arthur, Lord Capell (father 
of the first Earl of Essex), of Fanatic Plot cele- 
brity, were beheaded in Old Palace Yard at the 
same time. An account of their execution is given 
in a contemporary pamphlet, ‘The Several Speeches 
of Duke Hamilton Earl of Cambridg, Henry Earl 
of Holland, and Arthur Lord Capel,’ London, 
1649 :— 

“Then the Earl of Cambridge [Duke of Hamilton] 
said to the Executioner, Must I lie all along? 

— Yes, and please your Lordship.”— 
“ Holland (turning to the Executioner). How must I 

lie? I know not, 

“* Executioner. Lie down flat upon your Belly. And 
then having laid himself down, he said, Must I lie closer? 

“ Executioner. Yes, and backwarder,”—P, 35. 

* Capel, kneeling down, said, I will try first how I can 
lye; ead laying his head over the Block, said, Am I well 
now 

Executioner. Yes.""—P. 43, 

It is to be noted that on this occasion “the re- 
rters were present.” In the course of the 
uke of Hamilton’s speech the following passage 

occurs :— 

“Sir, there is truly something that (observing the 
writers) bad I thought my speech would have been thus 
taken I would have digested it into some better method 
than now I can, and shall desire these Gentlemen that 
does write it, that they will not wrong me in it, and that 
it may not in this manner be published to my disadvan- 
tage, for truly I did not intend to have spoken thus when 
I came here.” 

James, seventh Earl of Derby, was decapitated 
at Bolton on Wednesday, Oct. 15, 1651. In a 
narrative of this execution given in ‘ England’s 
Black Tribunal’ there occurs a remark parallel 
with that made by Charles I. to Col. Hacker. The 
Earl of Derby “then looking towards the Block, 
he asked if all were ready : That, said he, methinks 
is very low. Then laying himself down on the 
Block,” &c. 

These and other contemporary instances show 
pretty conclusively that the prostrate position was 
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the general one. In the following case we are 
brought almost within sight of the block which has 
occasioned these notes. On March 4, 1650, Sir 
Henry Hyde, cousin to the then Earl of Clarendon, 
was beheaded at the Royal Exchange. In an 
account of the execution in ‘ England’s Black Tri- 
bunal’ the following incident is recorded :— 

“Then being showed the Block, he kissed it, saying, 

It is unworthy for me to put my Head where my Master's 
was, Then lying down...... then rising again upon his 
knees, he spoke to the Executioner...... And then lying 
down again...... the Executioner at one Stroke severed 
his Head from his Body,” 
The unfortunate Sir Henry may have been refer- 
ring, not to the particular block, but to the manner 
of death. I would, however, be inclined to accept 
the material aspect of the question were it not for 
the following details regarding the execution of 
Charles :— 

“Some washed their hands in the Royal Blood, others 
dipt their staves in it; and that they might indulge their 
insatiate Covet as well as their boundless In- 
humanity, they sold the chips of the Block, and the 
sands that were discoloured with His Blood, and ex- 
posed His very Hairs to sale.”—‘ Works of King Charles 
the First,’ “ Life,” p. 92, London, 1662, 

The chips resulting from one blow are not likely to 
have been enough to meet the demand, and with a 
** firm market ” it is to be feared the block would 
share the fate of the Holy Rood. If not, and were 
it really the same block that served on both occa- 
sions, the question of posture might be considered 
as settled ; but in the same work from which I 
have just quoted Charles’s position during decolla- 


tion is thus described : 

“ After this composing Himself to an address to God, 
having his Eyes and Hands like fore-runners lifted up to 
Heaven, and expressing some short and private Ejacula- 
tions, He kneeled down before the Block as at a Desk of 
Prayer, and meekly submitted His Crowned Head to the 
pleasure of His God, to be profaned by the Axe of the 
disguised Executi : which was suddenly severed from 
his Body by one strong stroke,” 

This is distinct enough evidence in favour of a 
kneeling position, and this position rather than a 
strate one seems to have been that of Arch- 
ishop Laud at the block. He was decapitated 
Jan. 10, 1644, and ‘ England’s Black Tribunal,’ 
u. 8., describing the execution, says :— 

“And having given a Sign when the Blow should come, 

he kneeled down upon his Knees......that all the while 
our Martyr pray’d upon the Block,” 
In the majority of cases the populace was kept at 
a distance from the scaffold, and pictorial repre- 
sentation of these beheadings must have been pro- 
duced under circumstances which would render 
them very untrustworthy guides in settling such a 
detail as the size of the block. In the archbishop’s 
case, however, he complained of seeing through the 
chinks in the flooring the people assembled under 
the block. 

That is an extraordinary suggestion of Dr. 


Nicaotson’s that Mary, Queen of Scots, lay 
supine on the scaffold at her execution! De 

in his ‘ Histoire de Marie Stuart’ (concerning which 
he protests “il n’en est pas un seul [fait] qu’en cas 
de dénégation nous ne puissions appuyer de plu- 
sieurs autorités”), states that on Kent's objecting 
to the presence of her sewing-women at the execu- 
tion, she exclaimed, “‘ Ne suis-je donc pas la con- 
sine de votre reine? Ne suis-je pas descendue du 
roi Henri VII.? Ne suis-je pas reine douairiére de 
France? N’ai-je pas été sacrée reine d’Ecosse?” Can 
one imagine the queen, after this proud and vehe- 
ment appeal, lying down on her back to have her 
throat cut? ‘* Les bourreaux,” says De 
“)amenérent au billot......quand elle y fut arriv 
la reine s'agenouilla.” That Mary was not beh 
lying face upwards is sufficiently manifest from the 
following account of the toilette—which were labour 
lost inthesupposed case—and of her position duri 
the act of decapitation. The extract is from a 
work printed the very year of the execution. It ie 
in Latin, from an English original, and is entitled 
“Mariae Stvartae, Scotorvm Reginz......Syp- 
plicivm & Mors. Colonize, 

“Demisit autem exteriorem veste, ad medium vaque; 
interioris tunics pars superior sic excisa erat profunde 
circa collum, vt vndique illud nudum exhiberet, in dorso 
verd ligula consuta...... & subito in genua procidit, magno 
& intrepido animo, absque omni coloris mutatione, nullo 
mortis timoris signo edito. Altera deinde eius pedissegna 
accedens, linteo ipsius oculos velauit, sicque flexis geni- 
bus clara voce orabat Psalmum LXX. In te Domine 
speraui, no’ confundar in sternu’, in iustitia tua libera 
me, &c, quo finito constanter corpus inclinans, collum 
trunco imposuit, clamans magna voce: In manus tuas 
Domine commendo spiritum meum. Altero autem lic- 
torum manus eius inferné detinente, alter vtraque manu 
securi eam bis feriendo, caput precidit, sic vita’ cum 
morte commutauit.” 

I imagine the low block was preferred in case 
that the first blow should not have severed the 
head from the body (though this ap rarely to 
have happened). With a high block the — 
might fall on the stroke into a position w 
would require butchery to effect decollation. 


J. Youne. 
Glasgow. 


As Mr. MarsHati ests that some one 


should look in the Sutherland Collection, I may - 


say that when the discussion arose I carefully went 
through that collection, examining all the en- 
gravings, and read through the original quarto 
accounts of the execution, and had previously read 
the ‘Theatrum Tragicum,’ Amst., 1649, which is 
most probably translated from the quarto pam- 
phlets issued in London at the time. I also re- 
ferred to the “ Life” of the king prefixed to his 
* Works,’ in folio, by Perrinchief, and some other 
narratives printed by Mr. W. D. Fellowes, in his 
“* Historical Sketches of Charles L., &c., including 
his Trial and Execution, with 50 Plates, London 
and Paris, 1828,” 4to., in which work nearly every- 
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thing bearing on the subject from contemporary 
sources will be found. Passages from later writers 
are of little or no authority. The impression pro- 
duced on my own mind after this careful examina- 
tion was that the king knelt and laid his neck on a 
block, but that the several Lords Hamilton, Hol- 
land, and Capel, whose executions are described in 
the ‘Theatrum Tragicum’ at pp. 230-232, 253- 
254, and 265, were lying down at full-length with 
their necks on a log of wood. Mr. Palgrave re- 
fused to admit the contemporary engravings as 
evidence, because they were executed in Holland, 
but this does not seem a sufficient reason for reject- 
ing them. W. E. 


I have a Common Prayer Book printed at the 
Oxford University Press in 1697. The “ Form of 
Prayer with Fasting to be used Yearly on the xxx of 
January” is illustrated by an engraving of the scaf- 
fold just previous to the completion of the martyr- 
dom. The axe is lying on the block, and the 
block, so far I can judge, is intended to denote one 
about fourteen inches high. It reaches up midway 
between the ankle and knee of the martyr, who inhis 
nightcap stands by and seems to be holding a con- 
versation with a man in civil habit who faces him 
on the opposite side of the block. I think this is 
not the executioner ; a brawny-looking wight in a 
short-sleeved garment is probably intended for that 
fanctionary. He is not masked. 

The Powder Plot is commemorated by a very 
material eye up aloft, which casts a ray, like 
the tusk of a narwhal, on Guy Faux. I obtained 
my much-worn Prayer Book about five-and-twenty 
= ago from a child in a Lincolnshire Sunday 

ool, who was glad to exchange it for a brand 
new one from the 8. P. C. K. depét. She had ob- 
tained hers from a dealer in second-hand goods, 
and not from her direct ancestors. 

Sr. Swirary. 

In a curious and very interesting catalogue just 
issued by Messrs. Jarvis & Son is “The Royal 
Martyr K. Charles I., an Opera [by Alex. Fyfe], 
4to., 1709.” In this work—which, though called 
an opera, is a tragedy in rhymed couplets—the 

g asks— 

And is this block to be no higher ? 
To which Harrison responds— 
No. 


Thus must it stand, for it was ordered go. 


_ Grammar (7 S, x. 87).—The form of expres- 
sion inquired for is common both in Spanish and 
Italian. I will give two or three examples out of 
numbers that might be adduced. 

_ Spanish.—1. “ Esta planchando” (She is iron- 
ing). This happened to be the stereotyped excuse 
With which the waiter at a Spanish inn where I 
was once staying used to come in and substitute 


his services whenever the chambermaid, his wife, 
was rung for. 2. “La cuestion...... sigue ocu- 
pando el primer Ingar en los pensamientos de los 
hombres politicos” (The question is occupying the 
first place ia the cogitations of politicians of the 
day). 3. “Irse mejorando” (To be getting 
better). 

Italian.—1. “Il numero ne va aumentando” 
(Their numbers are increasing). 2. “ Andava 
migliorando” (Her health was improving). 3. 
“Stanno facendo indagini” (They are inquiring 
into the matter). R. H. Busx. 


With regard to the first part of Penritn’s query, 
I may mention that at least two modern European 
languages make use of this mode of forming tenses, 
viz., Spanish and Gaelic. Spanish has also an 
ordinary tense. Thus “I speak” is “Yo hablo,” 
or, more commonly, simply “hablo,” the pronoun 
being omitted. “I am speaking” is “ Yo estoy 
hablando,” or simply “estoy hablando,” the word 
hablando being the gerund, as Spanish gram- 
marians call it, equivalent to our present parti- 
ciple. It is, perhaps, needless to point out that 
the word estoy is the first person singular, present 
indicative of the verb estar, to be, so that the 
English and the Spanish construction of this tense 
are identical. Other tenses are formed after the 
same manner. 

With regard to the Gaelic language the case is 
different. The Gaelic verbs (with the exception 
of the verb “to be”) have no present tense proper 
at all, and to express the idea of the present two 
artifices are resorted to. The first and most general 
of these is to use the future tense as the present, 
the real time being judged from the context. The 
second consists in constructing, with the help of 
the present tense of the verb “to be,” a present 
tense, much as we do in English ; but this com- 
pound tense, so to speak, has the preposition ag 
(=at, generally written a’) placed before the parti- 
ciple. Thus, to take a simple example, “I strike” 
cannot be translated into Gaelic as it stands; but 
to express the idea the phrase “Tha mi a’ bualadh,” 
i.e., “I am at striking,” must be made use of, 
while other tenses are formed in much the same 
way. This, I may say, refers only to the Gaelic of 
Scotland. Iam unaware whether the Irish branch 
of the language has the same method of forming its 
present or not. E. R. 


The conjugation of the English verb to be with 
the present partici le, as in the English phrases 
“T am doing” or “ I was going,” was not unknown 


in early French. Ronsard, in his ‘ Third Book of 
Odes,’ dedicated to King Henry II., says :— 
Ainsi, prince, je swis, sans bouger, attendant, 
Que ta faveur royale aille un jour commandant 
A ma nef d’entreprendre un chemin honorable, 
F. Moy Tsomas. 
54, Barrington Road, Brixton. 
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Sra. Maria vet Popoto, Rome 8. ix. 
366 ; x. 118).—Murray’s, Jike most guide-books, 
enshrines many bits of local tradition ; but I fail 
to guess the purport with which Mr. Tomuinson 
picks out this one to “make a note of” at this 
moment. I fancy the outline at least of the legend 
alluded to is known to most who are acquainted 
with Rome. Tradition, if not history, tells that 
Nero committed suicide, and was buried in the 
poplar plantation on the Pincian slope belonging 
to his family ; that by reason of the cruelties he 
had exercised on the followers of Christ he could 
not rest in his grave, and that not only did his 
shade haunt the neighbourhood, but that a gigantic 
chestnut-tree grew up on the spot almost as famous 
in the history of demonology as the Noce di Bene- 
vento (see notes on ‘Curiosities of Superstition in 
Italy,’ ‘N. & 6" and that the demons 
who lived in its shade committed t havoc on 
the population down to the eleventh century. At 
last “ that great church-builder” Paschal II. took 
the matter in hand ; and while engaged in earnest 
thought upon the subject, he had a vision, in which 
the B.V.M. appeared to him with the counsel to 
cut down the walnut-tree, cast the ashes of Nero 
into the Tiber, and erect a shrine on the site. All 
this he did in Lent of 1099. From this beginning 
the church of St. Mary of the Poplars has since 
grown in stature and adornment from age to age 
unto its present stately form. 

Much of this, together with details of its endow- 
ment, &c., will, I think, be found collected in a 

uaint little book entitled “ Historiarum Sanctis- 
sims et Gloriosiss. Virginis Deipare de Popvlo 
Alme Vrbis Compendium. Avotor R. P. F. 
Jacobo de Albericis, &. Rom, 1599.” The 
frontispiece, I remember, is engraved with much 
care, and sets forth (1) the Noce with demons dis- 

rting themselves under it ; (2) the said demons 

illing or maltreating people as they approach the 
city gate ; (3) Pope Paschal in bed receiving the 
vision, his tiara being on the night-table by the 
bedside ; (4) soldiers cutting down the Noce, round 
which a procession of prelates, with the Pope at 
their head, is passing; (5) the elevation of the 
church, very much as it is at present. 

If the church has grown, the tradition, after the 
wont of traditions, has grown too ; and there have 
not been wanting those who have deemed that 
Nero’s ghost was not entirely laid even by the 
drastic measures of Paschal II., and that the dis- 
turbing influence of his venom culminated in the 
onslaught on the Church of the Augustinian monk 
Lather, who at one time had his cell in the ad- 
joining Augustinian convent, a cell subsequently 
put to an ignominious use, 

A laughable outcome of the tradition fell in my 
way once, when a tourist, who had heard vaguely 
of the memorial inscription mentioned by Murray, 
pointed to a large stone slab bearing the word 


“ Arcangeli” in deeply incised letters, and asked 
if the laid spirits were supposed to be those of 
fallen archangels! I need scarcely add that this 
stone merely marked the vault of a family of the 
name of Arcangeli. 

The passage quoted ante, p. 118, from the ‘ Life 
of Father Burke,’ though an excellent story of the 
ready wit of that distinguished preacher, contains 
no allusion to the story of the church. 

R. H. Bosx. 

16, Montagu Street, Portman Square, 


Orver or Sr. Joun or Jernvsatem (7" §, ix, 
468; x. 74, 156).—May I refer B, F. S. to some corre- 
spondence on this subject in the last (Jan.—June, 
1890) volume of the Atheneum, at pp. 16, 85, 117, 
737, 770% She will there find some very interesting 
details of this latest novelty. Q. V. 


(7* ix. 168).—In reply to this 
inquiry, I beg to state that I am the author of the 
following works: ‘Lyrics and Idylls,’ by Gerda 
Fay (Bell & Daldy) ; ‘ Poetry for Play-hours’ (the 
same); ‘Children of the Sun’ (Warne); and 
* Babyland,’ a nursery rhyme book of that name. 
‘Lyrics and Idylls’ received so flattering a wel- 
come from the Atheneum and other leading papers 
that I could have wished to follow up the transient 
success by publishing another volume of my poems. 
As it is, however, the poems are out of print and 
the author out of date; but it is all the more 
gratifying to hear from time to time of some un- 
known but appreciative reader. Many of my later 
poems have appeared in the Argosy and other 
magazines. One entitled ‘A Reverie’ was largely 
quoted in the Evening Standard, April 2, 1879, as 
containing “some fine poetic thoughts.” I have 
also been favoured with letters of high commenda- 
tion from some of our most eminent poets, both 
living and dead, some known, and some only 
known to me through their works. 

C. M. Gemuer. 


Jouy Jacxsox, Dramatist(7™ S, x. 228).—In 
addition to the works mentioned in the ‘ Biographia 
Dramatica,’ he was the author of ‘ Strictures upon 
the Merits of Young Roscius,’ second edition, Glas- 
gow, 1804, Svo. In the British Museum Library 
will be found copies of ‘Case of John Jackson, 
Patentee of the Edinburgh Theatre Royal’ (Edin- 
burgh, 1785 7%), fol.; ‘A Statement of Facts Ex- 
planatory of the Dispute between John Jackson 
and Stephen Kemble,’ Edinburgh, 1792, 8vo. (with 
the exception of a few trifling differences, this 
matter appears in his ‘History of the Scottish 
Stage,’ p. 201, et seg., and pp. 24-32 of appendix); 
and ‘Memorial [January 29, 1793] of Robert 
Playfair, Writer in Edinburgh, Trustee for the 
Creditors of John Jackson, late Manager of the 
Theatre Royal,’ Edinburgh, 4to. His ‘ History of 
the Scottish Stage,’ Edinburgh, 1793, 8vo., con- 
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tains much interesting autobiographical matter in 
a fragmentary form. It appears that he was the 
gon of the Rev. —— Jackson, B.A., of Keighley 
and Doncaster, co. York, Chaplain to the Earl of 
Thanet, and afterwards Vicar of Beenham, co. 
Berks. He was intended for the Church, received 
hiseducation at Doncaster and the Grammar School, 
Kirkby Lonsdale, co, Westmoreland, and resided 
in the Temple, London, for five years. He married 
the daughter of Mr. Sowdon (Dowdon ?), a lady 
holding an engagement at Covent Garden for several 
, became a of the Theatre Royal, Edin- 
h, on or about November 10, 178), and died 
at Edinburgh on December 4, 1806, aged seventy- 
six (Scots Magazine, 1806, vol. Ixviii. p. 968). 
The European Magazine (vol. 1. p. 494), probably 
erroneously, makes the date of death November 20, 
1806. Hipwe 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Apropos of John Jackson, when was Mr. Jack- 
son vicar of Beenham, Berks? No mention is 
made of him in the list of rectors from the parish 
register. E. 8. T. 

Mz. W. E. Lane gives the reference to the Zuropean 

agazine. | 


J. G. Lampton, First Eart or (7* S. 
x. 69, 154).—Further information about Harriet 
Cholmondeley and her half-sister (?) Georgiana 


Seymour (Lady William Bentinck) will be found | Y 


in Raikes’s ‘ Journal,’ iii. 83, and C. K. Sharpe’s 
i. 526. 

e entry in the Annual Register, 1812, quoted 
by Mr. E. H. MarsHatt, recording the 
at Gretna Green in January of that year of Hon. 
William H. Lambton to Miss Cholmondeley, is 
very curious. There was in 1812 no Mr. Lambton 
entitled to the designation of “ Honourable,” the 
earldom not having been conferred till 1833. 
William Henry, second brother of the first earl, 
was married 1824, and died 1866 ; and Hedworth, 
the youngest brother mentioned in Burke’s ‘ Peer- 

» Was married 1835, and died 1876. Besides 

, the earl seems to have had a third brother, 
Henry William, omitted in the ‘ Peerage,’ who died 
at Geneva November 23, 1823, “in the prime of 
life, after two days’ illness” = Scots Magazine, 
vol, Ixxxviii. p. 127). It would be interesting to 
know who were married at Gretna Green in Janu- 
ary, 1812. 


“Write rou” S. x. 168).—Of course “I 
will write you” is an old formula. Even now we 
should hesitate to insert to in such a phrase as “I 
gave to you the book ”—the you alone is sufficient. 
You is dative as well as accusative. The use of 
to before you to indicate the former was once need- 
less. It is amazing that such elementary facts 
remain unknown. No one would like to confess 
ignorance of the forms of Latin pronouns; but 


when the language to be learnt is merely English, 
ignorance at once becomes pardonable. But why? 
ALTER W. SKEAT. 


I have always ed this expression as a 
commercialism (if I may invent the term) rather 
than a vulgarism. Personally I detest the ex- 
pression. But some may say, “Grammar be 
hanged !” the words are explicit enough. It seems 
to me that the expression is objectionable when 
used thus: “I will write you to-morrow,” where 
you is dative or indirect object, and no accusative 
or direct object follows. Most people, I suppose, 
would say, “ Write me a letter soon,” just as we 
say, “Give me a book.” 

F. C. Brrxeeck Terry. 


Is it not the rule that the indirect object, if 
simply expressed by the objective case, must pre- 
cede the direct object? The sentence seems to 
me to follow the ordinary course. For information 
on the omission of the preposition before the in- 
direct object, &c., your correspondent should con- 
sult Dr. Abbott's ‘Shakespearian Grammar,’ par. 
198-202, pp. 131-134. 

8, Intincwortn Burtver. 


I suppose that “write you” is certainly not a 
grammatical expression ; but it is very generally 
used in business letters instead of “ write to you,” 
and a business man will also promise to “ wire 
ou” or “cable you,” meaning that he will 
“telegraph to you” or “send you a message by 
cable” J. F. 

Liverpool. 


Snarpe’s ‘CaTaLocue or WARWICKSHIRE Por- 
traits’ (78. x. 167).—This work, mentioned by 
G. F._R. B., was published at Coventry by John 
Merridew, 1848. I shall be pleased to show m 
copy to G. F. R. B. if he will communicate wi 
me. V. H. Wratr Wixerave, M.R.C.S. 

8, Vernon Chambers, Southampton Row, W.C. 


Tae Inrropuction or Turkey-Rep Dyzixe 
into THE Marquis DE Lavunay (7"S8. 
viii. 485 ; ix. 37; x. 178).—The Malachi Haw- 
tayne mentioned by your correspondent is described 
in his will as an “ Esquire,” and, though buried at 
Wandsworth, he resided in the parish of St. 
Westminster, at the date of his death. There 
seems to be nothing in his will to show that he 
had anything to do with the dye-works on the 
Wandle, which belonged to the husband of his 
wife's elder sister, Theodore Hodshone, whose will 
was proved on October 21, 1718. He left the 
works to his wife, Annabella Hudson (sic), who 
was to carry on the trade of a scarlet-dyer in the 
house in which he then resided. Cf. ‘Mount 
Nod: a Burial Ground of the Huguenots at Wands- 
worth,’ by J. Traviss Squire 


Wandsworth. 
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Rozert Brownine THE Paropists (7" §. 
x. 144).—Mr. Hamitron, who approves of parodies, 
cites Browning, who is of exactly the opposite 
opinion. I beg leave to mention another eminent 
name on the same side. I remember that when I 
was at Rugby I heard Arnold tell us in the sixth 
that he would not read parodies, as they suggested 
themselves to the mind for ever after in connexion 
with the beautiful pieces which they travestied. 
What Mr. Hamitron is pleased to call “fun” is 
dearly aay by sucha result. Arnold was no 
misantbrope, and knew where to obtain a literary 
recreation without ridicule of its beauties. It 
is no mere question of “ offensiveness” in res 
of any writer. Ep. MarsHatt. 


Corzrerrern Famity §. viii. 229, 413).— 
The register of St. Paul’s Cathedral records the 
marriage, on Dec. 21, 1743, of John Spencer Cole- 
pepper, of the Charter House, with Ruth Webb. 
Another entry mentions the marriage of William 
Colepepper, Hollingbourn, with Elizabeth Gill, of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, on June 4, 1709. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Dr. Jonyson’s Fuyerat §. x. 186).—Will 
you allow me to remark, with reference to this 
subject, that the statements in the Bermuda 
Gazette to which your correspondent draws atten- 
tion cannot all be accepted as authentic? For 
instance, it is stated that the great doctor died 
“after a long and severe fit of the gout.” On 
reference to the ‘ Autobiography,’ &., by A. Hay- 
ward, Q.C., London, 1861, vol. i. p. 131, of Jobn- 
son’s sincere friend Mrs. Piozzi, it will be found 
that “the proximate cause of death was dropsy.” 
With regard to Johnson having ‘‘ expressed no 
wish himself for any particular place of inter- 
ment,” it may be mentioned that shortly before 
the fatal Dec. 13, 1784, he asked Sir John Haw- 
kins, one of his executors, where he should be 
buried ; and on being answered, “ Doubtless in 
Westminster Abbey,” the author of ‘The Vanity 
of Human Wishes’—for which, by the way, he 
received fifteen guineas in 1749—“ seemed to feel 
a satisfaction very natural to a poet” (vide Bos- 
well’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ p. 807, London, 1866). 
As to the question, “ Were the general public ex- 
cluded from the solemnity in the Abbey ?” perhaps 
Mr. Upat will permit me to quote the following 
for his information, viz. :— 

“ Tt must be told that a dissatisfaction was expressed 
in the public papers that he [Johnson] was not buried 
with all possible funeral rites and honours. In all pro- 
cessions and solemnities something will be forgotten or 
omitted. Here no disrepect was intended. The executors 
did not think themselves justified in doing more than 
they did ; for only a little cathedral service, accompanied 
with lights and music, would have raised the price of 
interment. In this matter fees ran high, they could not 
be excused, and the expenses were to be paid from the 


roperty of the deceased. His funeral expenses amounted 
than two hundred pounds.” —Gentleman’s Maga. 
zine, 1785, p. 911. 

Dr. Samuel Parr wrote as follows of the cere. 
mony, Viz. :— 

“ Yesterday I followed our ever-lamented friend Dr, 
Johnson to his last mansion. He was followed to the 
=z by a large —_ of friends. But the executor, 
Sir John Hawkins, did not manage things well; for 
there was no anthem or quire service performed, no 
lesson, but merely what is read over every old woman 
that was buried by the parish. ay surely, my dear 
sir, this was wrong, very wrong. Dr. Taylor { Johnson's 
old schoolfellow] read the service, but so, so.” —* Life 
and Works of Dr. 8. Parr, LL.D.,’ 1828. 

Respecting the memorial to the author of ‘ Ras. 
selas,’ it was proposed soon after his death to 
erect a monument to the great essayist ; but only 
a flagstone, with name and date, marks his resting- 
place in Poet’s Corner of the Abbey that ml 
alone amongst the buildings of the world. Ulti- 
mately a cenotaph was erected to Johnson’s memory 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and a small one in that of 
his native city of Lichfield. In conclusion, it may 
not be out of place to quote the following, from 
Leslie Stephen’s charming sketch of Dr. Jobnson, 
written for the “‘ English Men of Letters” series 
(Macmillan, London, 1880), the opinion of a writer 
of to-day of a great and thoroughly good map, 
viz. 

“The names of many greater writers are inscribed on 
the walls of Westminster Abbey; but scarcely any one 
lies there whose heart was more acutely responsive 
during life to the deepest and tenderest of human emo- 
tions. In visiting that strange gathering of departed 
heroes and statesmen and philanthropists and poets, 
there are many whose words and deeds have a far 
greater influence upon our imaginations; but there are 
very few whom, when all has been said, we can love #0 
heartily as Samuel Johnson.” 

Henry Geratp Hoprsz. 

6, Freegrove Road, N, 


It does not appear that the general public was 
excluded from the Abbey upon this occasion. 
The Annual Register (xxv. 209) states: “A great 
concourse of people were assembled, who behaved 
with a degree of decency suitable to the solemn 
occasion.” Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Jesse Wixpows S. x. 166).—May I add 
two more Jesse windows to my list ? I understand 
that there is a Jesse window, but I have not 
myself seen it, in the Chapelle des Catéchismes, 
in the church of Saint-Germain-l’Auxerrois, in 
Paris. I also gladly note from the World of 
August 27, p. 16, that the west window at the 
University Church, St. Mary’s, at Oxford, is to 
be filled, in memory of good Dean Burgon, thirteen 
years vicar, with stained glass. 

“The subject is ‘a Jesse tree,’ with the figures of the 
four Evangelists in the lower lights, and also the arms 
of the twenty-one existing colleges in the University. 
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The figures of those saints who are associated with the 
history of St. Mary’s are to be introduced in the tracery 
of the window, and also the heraldic shields of several 
benefactors of the diocese of Oxford, of the University, 
of Oriel College, and of Dean Burgon himeelf.’’ 

It is, and will be, to the honour of faithful and 
practical Eoglish Churchmen that Oxford has now 
twenty-one colleges. Of these, four are post- 
Reformation. Wadham was founded in the time 
of James I., a.p. 1612, by pious “ Nicholas Wad- 
ham, of Merifield, in the county of Somerset, 
Esquire, and Dorothy his wife.” Worcester Col- 


lege (formerly Gloucester Hall, a Benedictine | 


foundation), was incorporated under the will of 
Sir Thos. Cookes, Bart., in 1714. And Keble 
and Hertford Colleges nobly evidence the liberality 
of sincere members of the Church of England in 
our own generation. H. ve B. H 


There is a beautiful example in the south choir 
aisle of York Minster, and a portion of a Jesse 
which is preserved in the second window from the 
west on the north side of the clearstory, was one 
of the earliest specimens of painted glass that 
Mr, Wioston was acquainted with. He noted 
remains of glass dealing with our subject in the 
charch of St. Dennis in the same city. H.pe B. H. 
will do well to consult ‘Memoirs Illustrative of 
the Art of Glass Painting’ where reference is made 
to several windows in addition to those which 
have been already mentioned. Leverington, Cam- 
bridgeshire ; Llanrhaidr, Denbighshire, and Bristol 
Cathedral are given as instances where complete 
windows occur, while Salisbury and Canterbury 
Cathedrals have something to show less entire, 
but still interesting. The great west window of 
St. Mary’s, Oxford, is about to display a Jesse 
tree, which Mr. Kempe has designed as a memorial 
of the late Dr. Burgon, who was vicar of the 
parish before he went to Chichester. At Christ- 
church, Hants, there is a unique stone reredos, 
which gives the most striking representation of the 
subject that I have ever seen. Sr. Swirxry. 


There is a magnificent Jesse windowin St. Mary's 
Church, Shrewsbury, formerly in the chancel of old 
St. Chad’s Church, the greater part of which church 
fell July 9,1788. There are two in the Vale of 
Clwyd, one at Lianrhaiadr Church, three miles 
south of Denbigh, said to have been brought from 
Basingwerk Abbey at the Dissolution ; the other 
at Diserth, four miles south-east from Rhyl, dated 
1450, said to be better in every respect than 
Lianrhaiadr ; but neither of these latter is so 
perfect or so large as that in Shrewsbury, which is 
no doubt of the earlier part of the fourteenth cen- 


In Parker's ‘Glossary of Architecture’ (p. 217 
fourth edition, 1845), it is stated :-— . 
. “At Christ Church, Hampshire, it [Tree of Jesse] i 
cut in stone on the reredos of the at Chares 


Cathedral it is introduced in a painted window at the 
west end of the nave; it may also be seen at Rouen 
Cathedral, and many other churches both in France and 
England. At Lianrhaidr yn Kinmerch, Denbighshire, is 
anexamp!e in stained glass, with the date 1533, and another 
of about the same age has recently been put up in the 
church of St, George, Hanover-square, London.” 


F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


In reply to the interesting and suggestive note by 
H. ve B. H., I would say that a series of papers by 
Mr. James Fowler, F.S.A., lately appeared in the 
Selby Times, which I believe have been, or are 
about to be, reprinted in pamphlet form. H. pz 
B. H. should write to Mr. Bellerby, the editor of the 
Selby Times. W. M. E. F. 


Tre Banner or St. Georce x. 126). 
—I recollect the beginning of the custom of put- 
ting up St. George’s banner on the church towers. 
I think that St. Thomas’s was the first church, 
St. Mary Magdalene’s the next. It was between 
1846 and 1858. Iam not aware that there was any 
other reason than that it was an appropriate orna- 
ment, for while it was a national emblem it was 
also a religious one. In this respect it is superior 
in appearance to the Union Jack. 
Ep. MarsHa. 


Protection or From Crvuetty (7% 
S. x. 168).—The statement made in the Chicago 
Open Court is not correct. A society for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals was in existence fifty 
years before the publication of Darwin’s ‘ Origin 
of Species.’ I have in my possession the ‘ Report 
of the Society for preventing wanton Cruelty to 
Brute Animals. Instituted at Liverpool, Octo- 
ber 25, 1809.’ This report was “ printed by Eger- 
ton Smith & Co., Pool Lane, Liverpool, 1809,” 
and the “‘ Preliminary Account” with which it 
begins states that “the Liverpool society for pre- 
venting wanton cruelty to brute animals origi- 
nated with a few persons who met together on 
the 25th of October, 1809, and passed the follow- 
ing [seven] resolutions.” The third, fourth, and 
fifth of these resolutions may be considered worthy 
of reproduction :— 


III, 

That amongst other abuses of the brute creation, one 
of the most prominent in this commercial town, is the 
overloading and ill-treatment of cart-horses and other 
horses of draught and burthen; a practice so common 
that it cannot have escaped the notice of any person 
of ordinary observation. 


IV. 

That, ag this is a practice cognizable by the laws, 
there is reason to believe that its prevalence can 
only be attributed to the apathy or indolence of a 
great part of the public, on a subject which does not 
seem to demand their direct interference, 


v. 
That, impressed with the conviction of these truths, 
we who are assembled on this occasion, are resolved to 
make some efforts to suppress wanton cruelty to animals 


in general, and to direct our views in the first 
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to the shameful and easily detected practice of overload- 
ing and ill-treating horses, 


Liverpool, 

P.S.—I think I ought to add that the above- 
named society, which had been “long and press- 
ingly called for,” was formed on a ‘‘ day of public 
jubilee, to celebrate the entrance of His Majesty, 
George the Third, into the fiftieth year of his 


J. F. Mayseron. 


I remember that my mother subscribed to the 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty many and 
many years before ‘The Origin of Species’ saw the 
light ; also that there were in my nursery many 
booklets of verses inculcating kind care of animals. 

R. H. 


It is a somewhat reckless logic that Mr. Mon- 
cure Conway employs when he calls Mr. Darwin 
** the real founder of every existing society for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals.” There is no 
plain evidence to this effect. Nor was Mr. Darwin 
the leader of English opinion tending in this direc- 
tion. A better claim might surely be advanced 
for Wordsworth. The sentiment, at all events, was 
in the air long before ‘ The Origin of Species.’ To 
speak only of writers of last century and beginning 
of this, the names were difficult to reckon of poets 
and prose authors whose views were emphatically 
connected with beneficent consideration to the 
lower animals. In Burns, Blake, Goldsmith, 
Sterne, Cowper, Coleridge, Campbell, Scott, and 
Wordsworth himself, there is certainly cogent ex- 
hortation of the principle referred to :— 

Never to blend our pleasure or our pride, 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels. 
W. B. 
Much confirmation of the views of Mr. MansERcH 
Miss Busx has been received.) 


Testa pe Nevitt (7™ S. x. 227).—The account 
in A. C, Ewald’s ‘Our Public Records,’ London, 
1873, p. 98, is :— 

“Testa de Nevill, or Liber Feodorum, Zrchequer 
Queen’s Remembrancer, Hen. I1I.-Edward I, These are 
two volumes, containing Nomina Villarum, Serjeanties, 
and Knights’ Fees taken by inquisition, Their chief use 
is to ascertain the principal landholders throughout the 
kingdom, and the tenures by which they held their 
estates. See ‘Record Report of 1800,’ p. 138. Among 
the former Chapter House records there is part of a 
roll, called Testa de Nevill, from which some of the 
entries of the Testa de Nevill, it is supposed, were copied. 
The Testa de Nevill has been printed in cne folio volume 
by = late Record Commissioners. See ‘ Preface ’ to the 
work,” 


Ep. MarsHa.t. 

I believe that this, otherwise called the ‘ Liber 
Feodorum,’ is preserved in the Record Office, 
Fetter Lane. It was printed by the Record Com- 
missioners in 1807. It has some entries relating 
to Richard I.’s time, and most of the returns are 


that it was com 
either late in ’s reign or early in that 
Edward III. See‘ Records ani Record j 
p. 30, by Walter Rye. Sr. Swirar, 


For information concerning this and many other 
ancient documents see W. Rye’s ‘ Records and 
Record Searching.’ On p. 30 we read that “ the 
Testa de Nevill or Liber Feodorum contains an 
account of those who held of the king in capits, 
and has been printed in one folio volume by the 
Record Commission in 1807. Roughly speaki 
the entries are all prior to 1250.” The origi 
one may conclude, is in the Record Office ; but 
doubtless the printed volume is in the British 
Museum, Bodleian, and other libraries. 

C. Moor. 

Barton-on-Humber. 


[Very many replies are acknowledged. | 


Cave Unperaitt (7" §. x. 206).—The follow- 
ing brief notes will be found to supply some addi- 
tional information :— 

1660. Sir William Davenant entered into articles 
of agreement with Betterton, Noakes, Moseley, 
Cave Underhill, and others in order to form a 
theatrical company. 

1662. Underhill performed the character of 
Ignoramus in the play of that name acted before 
the king and queen at Whitehall. 

1663. A true bill was found against Betterton, 
Noakes, Underhill, and others for having riotously 
assembled together and assaulted Edward Thomas, 
gent. Each of the defendants confessed the indict- 
ment, and was fined three shillings and fourpence 
(Middlesex County Records). 

1664. Underhill married Elizabeth Robinson, 
widow of Tho. Robinson, a vintner in Cheapside, 

June 15, 1673. “Cave Underhill, of S. Bride’s, 
gent.,” named in a list of communicants at St. 
Dunstan’s in the West (Harleian MS. No. 1472). 

October, 1673. Elizabeth, wife of Underhill, 
died (Smith’s ‘Obituary,’ Camden Society’s Pub- 
lications). 

1677. Underhill arrested at the suit of one Wil- 
liam Allen, who refused to release him, altho 
Sir Allen Apsley, treasurer to the Duke of Y 
certified that he was in the duke’s service (‘ Hist. 
Commiss. on MSS.’). 

Feb. 6, 1685. Crowne, the dramatist, whose 
comedy ‘Sir Courtly Nice’ was in course of re- 
he was Sateennell by Underhill of the death of 
the king, at whose command the play had been 
written (‘ Dramatic Table-Talk ’). 

1706. Betterton and Underhill were the only 
survivors of “the Duke’s Servants” (Galt’s ‘Lives 
of the Players’). 

1707. Colley Cibber refers to Underhill as being 
at this time a superannuated pensioner (‘Apology’). 

Wa. 


57, Hollydale Road, 8.E. 
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Bovrcater (7" S. x. 207).—M.A.Oxon. says a 
Mr. Bourchier in 1833 lived in Edward Street, 
Portman Square, and asks what profession he fol- 
lowed. He appears in the ‘Post Office London 
Directory ’ for 1840 as Edward May Bourcbier, 34, 
Edward Street, his profession being that of a wax- 
cbandler. JAYDEE. 


Suaw Famity S. x. 168).—Questions so 
widely expressed as those of Mr. R. L. Suaw are 
quite impossible to answer, at least as they are 
put, except in one or two cases :—(1) Where the 
pame inquired after is confined to one = so that 
it may be fairly presumed those who bear it are 
all of the same stock, as, for example, such families 
as those of Picard and Brocas : in this case it may 
be possible to point to their origin or probable 
origin. (2) Where the name is an historical name, 
such as that of Howard, or Seymour, or Stanley: 
in this case it is clear what family is likely to be 
intended in the question, though even here there 
can be no heniete certainty, very many such 
names as these being found in lower life. For in- 
stance, there is a coal-carter named Stanley living 
a few doors off me. But with regard to such a 
name as Shaw, of which there are numberless 
families all over England, to all appearance un- 
connected with each other, what can be said in 
the nature of things? Mr. Saaw asks, among 
other questions, Where are the members now 
mostly found? I might answer, if he were likely 
to be any the wiser, that there are a considerable 
number of them, closely related to me, in the very 
next room at this moment. As to the question of 
origin, some of the elders of this set of Shaws have 
told me they descend from Westmoreland “ states- 
men.” There are two baronets named Shaw, of 
whom one appears to be of London municipal de- 
scent, and the other of Irish origin. They bear 
different arms. My Shaws, so far as I know, bear 
none at all, and though they usea crest, I have heard 
they have no right to it. Doubtless other Shaws 
would give other accounts of themselves. Of the 
name of Lanphier, as connected with any Shaws, I 
have never heard. 

I would venture to suggest that correspondents, 
before asking for information as to any family 
name, should consult the ‘Post Office London 
Directory,’ wherein, I have no doubt, most Eng- 
lish surnames, and a great many not English, may 
be found, simply to ascertain whether the name is 
common or not, and should shape their queries 
accordingly. C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


There are so many families of the name of Shaw 
that it is impossible to answer this query without 
knowing which family your correspondent refers 
to. Shaw of Greenock, Sauchie, Kilmarnock, &c., 
in Scotland, and of Gannoway, in Ireland, carries 
Az., three covered cups or. Shaw of Colchester, 


England, and of Bushy Park, Ireland, carries Or, 
a chevron between three eagles displayed sa. Shaw 
of Cheshire and of Eltham, in Kent, carries Arg., 
a chevron between three fusils ermine. There are 
also the Shaws of Rothiemurchus, in the High- 
lands, and the Shaws of Yorkshire, who took the 
name of Lefevre. I shall perhaps be able to an- 
swer the query if your correspondent will state 
which of these families he refers to. Sicma, 


There is no reason for believing that all the 
families named Shaw are of one race. Shaw in 
Northern English means a wood, and the name 
must have sprung into being in many different 
places. Shaw occurs not infrequently in ballad 
literature. Here is an example from ‘The Sang 
of the Outlaw Murray ’:— 

And I have native steads by me, 
The Newark Lee and Hanginshaw; 
I have mony steads in the Forest schaw, 
But them by name I dinna knaw, 
Scott, ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,’ 
ed. 1861, vol. i. p. 390. 


Epwarp Peacock. 


Oxey Famity S. x. 167).—Somewhere in 
the forties Mr. Charles Okey was solicitor to the 
British Embassy in Paris, and his office was in the 
Embassy. A copy of the warrant for the execu- 
tion of Charles I. hung on the wall of his office, 
and he appeared to be proud that the name of 
“ John Okey” was one of thesignatures. In 1848 
he had to leave Paris, and, it is to be presumed, in 
no very prosperous circumstances, for soon after I 
heard him lecturing in London about Paris and 
the English. I cannot give the exact name of 
his lectures ; but he appeared in low water. He 
had a son and daughter. It is my opinion I have 
given this information in a previous number of 
‘N. & Q.,’ but I cannot refer to the place. 

H. E. Wivxinsoy. 

Anerley, 8.E. 


There is an account of the presentation of Col. 
John Okey for a degree at Oxford on May 19, 
1849, in Wood’s ‘ Fasti,’ and also a notice of his 
life. It is there stated of his family that 
“his parentage was as mean as his calling, having been 
originally as ‘tis supposed a dray-man, afterwards a 
stroaker in a brew-house at Islington, near London, and 
chandler near Lyon-Key, in Thames-street, 
in on.”’—T, ii. col. 758, fol., London, 1692. 


Ep. 


Mixes x. 168).—The follow- 
ing particulars of the removal of the remains of 
Myles Coverdale from the church of St. Bartholo- 
mew by the Exchange to St. Magnus, London 
Bridge, appear in the Times newspaper of Oct. 5, 
1840 


“ Myles Coverdale, Translator of the whole Bible into 
English.—Yesterday, October 4, being the 305th anni- 
versary of the translation of the whole Bible into English 
by Myles Coverdale, bis remains, which had been ex- 
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bumed from the church of St, Bartholomew by the Ex- 
change to make room for the building of the new Sun 
Fire Office, and transferred on the preceding evening to 
St. Magnus Church, by London-bridge, of which he was 
formerly rector, were deposited at 9 o'clock in the morn- 
ing against the east wall of that church, a part of the 
old building in which he preached, and not pulled down 
on the rebuilding of the church after the Fire of London 
by Sir Christopher Wren, in a vault at the expense of 

e parish, to whom these precious remains had at their 
solicitation been kindly consigned by the Bishop of Lon- 
don. The reinterment was strictly private, with the ex- 
— of the presence of the children of the ward 
schools and some of the parishioners, to whom a short 
and appropriate address on the occasion was made by the 
rector, the Rev. Thomas Leigh, A.M.” 

Everarp Home CoLEeMan. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


A reference to Nathaniel Whittock’s ‘ Exhuma- 
tion of the Remains of Miles Coverdale,’ 1840, is 
iven in the article on Coverdale appearing in the 
Dictionary of National Biograpby,’ vol. xii. p. 368. 
It is there said that 
“ what were thought to have been the remains of Cover- 
dale were carefully reburied on October 4 [1840] in a 
vault in the south aisle of the church of St. Magnus,” 
The Gentleman’s Magazine of November, 1837, 
New Series, vol. viii. p. 490, contains a copy of 
the inscription on the Coverdale memorial “ lately 
erected in the church of St. Magnus.” 


Daniet Hipwett. 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Betrast Morro S. x. 148).—Mr. John 
Vinycomb, in a foot-note at p. 234 of Benn’s ‘ His- 
tory of Belfast,’ vol. i., 1877, says :— 

“The motto ‘Pro tanto quid Retribuamus’ clearly 
expresses the sense of gratitude of the Burgesses to their 
liege lord (i. ¢., Sir Arthur Chichester); and when it is 
taken into account that part of the shield and one of the 
supporters are directly taken from the Chichester arms, 
the evidence of this interpretation is conclusive......The 
Bell has been added as a play upon the first syllable of 
the name, as was the fashion in early times.” 

Jouy 8. Crone. 


Prior at Derenurst (7" S. x. 127).— Mr. 
Raysom will find a full account of the priory at 
Deerhurst, with illustrations, and also of the Saxon 
chapel adjacent, in ‘ Deerhurst, a Parish of the 
Vale of Gloucester,’ by G. Butterworth, published 
by W. North, Tewkesbury. It does not, how- 
ever, contain a list of the priors. 


Romford, 


Let me refer Mr. Ransom to ‘ Deerhurst,’ by 
the Rev. G. Butterworth, vicar of the parish (Simp- 
kin & Marshall). P. J. F. Gantittoy. 


Sir Moore at Sanpeare (7™ x. 189). 
—The Military Panorama of April, 1813, in a 
life of Sir John Moore, says :— 

* After the campaign in t, Major-General Moore 
was placed on the Staff of the Southern Military District, 


Tomas Bran. 


and commanded the troops stationed at and in the neigh. 
bourhood of Sandgate.” 

The date of his appointment is not given. It would 
probably be in 1801. I have in my possession an 
autograph letter on drill written by him to Col, 
Calvert from Sandgate, dated September 4, 1803, 


EcErtoy, 
68, West Cromwell Road, 8. W, 


Joun x. 187).—I think it will be 
found that no complete edition of John Clare's 
poems has been published in asingle volume. The 
original editions are seen not unfrequently in book- 
sellers’ catalogues. I possess them all, and I have 
often thought that a collection, or at least a selection, 
of Clare’s poems might well be included in some of 
those series of “ Classics” which are now common, 
Mr. John Taylor, of Northampton, is the man who 
should do this work; and doubtless he would do it 
if he were duly encouraged thereto. 

I do not know, except by name, Mr. J. L, 
Cherry’s book ; but I can strongly recommend the 
other ‘Life of Clare,’ which is by Mr. Frederick 
Martin. It gives not only a full and sympathetic 
biography of Clare, but ample notices of his friends 
and patrons ; as, for instance, of Octavius Gilchrist, 
himself a very interesting man. John Clare wasa 
true poet, small as his range may be. He is, and 
in a higher degree than Robert Bloomfield, 
striking and rare example of a man who, though 
he was an English peasant, did actually possess 
both feeling and imagination, and could within 
certain limits express them both. And nowhere 
can the privations and struggles of the English 
peasant of that day he better studied than in the 
story of such a life as his. Robert Bloomfield had 
Capel Lofft to help him, and Lofft was a gentle- 
man of fortune. But Gilchrist, Clare’s judicious 
and helpful friend, was only a grocer. 

A. J. M. 

I do not think that Clare’s poems have been 
published in a single volume, and the following ex- 
tract from a reply by the late Curnpert Bepe in 
‘N. & Q.,. 3° S. iv. 349, to a similar inquiry will 
explain the reason :— 

“IT have been told that the Messrs, Routledge wish to 
give a practical answer to this query; but that Clare's 
friends have placed insuperable obstacles in the way.” 
References to Clare’s works have also been made in 
‘N. & 1" S. vi. 196; 2°¢S, v. 186; 4" xi. 
127; 5" 58. ii. 302. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Tam not aware of any complete edition in one 
volume of Clare’s poeme. His first work, ‘ Poems 
descriptive of Rural Life and Scenery,’ from its 
publication in 1820 to 1838 ed through four 


editions. ‘The Village Minstrel,’ 1821, ‘The Shep- 
herd’s Calendar,’ 1827; and ‘ The Village Mase, 
1835, have not gone beyond the first edition. Mz. 
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Surrn should read the first and best biogra »' of 
Clare, by Frederick Martin (Macmillan, 1865). he 
rterly Review, May, 1820, in its notice of 

’s first work, said :— 

“Examples of minds highly gifted by nature, strug- 
gling with, and breaking through the bondage of 
adversity, are not rare in this country; but privation 
is not destitution ; and the instance before us is, per- 

one of the most striking of patient and persevering 
talent existing and enduring in the most forlorn and 
seemingly hopeless condition that literature has at any 
time exhibited.” 
G. H. 8. 


Heaton Moor, near Stockport, 


I think that no complete edition of Clare’s poems 
in one volume has been as yet la 
. E. Bucky. 


I am almost sure that there is no collected edi- 
tion of the poems of John Clare. They are nearly 
all contained in ‘ Poems descriptive of Rural Life 
and Scenery,’ ‘The Village Minstrel,’ and ‘ The 
Shepherd’s Calendar.’ If I mistake not, a few 
others are to be found in the se of F. 
Martin and J. L. Cherry. K. P. D. E. 


Avrnors or Quotations Wantep S. x. 
929),— 
) Was ever Tartar fierce or cruel, &c. 
Prior, ‘ Alma,’ canto iii, 242-245. 
JONATHAN 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

English Writers : an Attempt towards a History of Eng- 
lish Literature. By Henry Morley, LL.D.—V. The 
Fourteenth Century. In Two Books. Book II. (Cas- 
sell & Co.) , 

Ir is a pity that Prof. Morley does not take a lesson in 

uality from the editors of the ‘Dictionary of 
ational Biography.’ When one considers the number 
of their contributors, and the difficulty they often experi- 
ence in getting their promised contributions, the punc- 
tuality with which the quarterly volumes of the ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ appear is nothing short of marvellous, Prof. 

Morley frankly acknowledges that the fifth and sixth 

volumes of his “ English Writers” should have been 

ready last year; but having no contributors upon whom 
he can lay the blame, contents himself by naively re- 
marking that these volumes “have been deferred by 
time lost in the act of getting leisure.” We trust that 
now Prof. Morley has got the leisure he will lose no 
further time, and that henceforth we may look forward 
to the punctual delivery of his half-yearly volumes, until 
his heroic “ attempt towards a history of English litera- 
ture” shall have been completed. In the present volume 
Prof. Morley deals with Wyclif and Chaucer, and though 
this is the fifth volume of the series the author has not 
yet broken fresh ground. It is now more than twenty 
years since Prof. Morley published his original study 
of Chaucer, and since that day many fresh labourers 
have entered the field, and a great advance has been 
made in our knowledge of Chaucer’s works. This has, 
of course, entailed considerable revision of the former 
text, and the author records that he has tried “to pay 
due respect” to the work of all his fellow students, espe- 
cially Prof. ten Brink, Prof, Skeat, and Dr, Furnivall. 


In concluding this short notice we would strongly recom- 
mend all intending students of Chaucer to read this able 
and interesting sketch of the poet and his works before 
they undertake to grapple with the text-books, 


A History of Felsted School, with some Account of the 
Founder and his Descendants. By John Sargeaunt, 
M.A. (Chelmsford, Durrant.) 

We welcome this little book with pleasure. Every one 

of our old grammar schools has a history which, could it 

be recovered, would be of interest not only to old pup 
but to a wide circle whose forefathers have been ed 
within its walle. 

Felsted School is a result of the Reformation. Sir 
Richard Rich. Knt., Lord Rich of Little Leez, had 
served Henry VIII. as Chancellor to the Court of Aug- 
mentations, and had enriched himself, like other potent 
men of his time, with confiscated abbey lands. Amo 
other property he had acquired the priory of Leez. Ou 
of these, during the short reign of fees, he endowed a 
chaplaincy for masses for his own and his relatives’ souls, 
On the accession of Elizabeth the endowment was 
changed from religious to secular use. Felsted was a 
spot well chosen fora school. It ison high ground, and 
the neighbourhood is healthy. Like almost all our old 
grammar schools, Felsted was intended as an avenue to 
the university. The early records of the school are im- 
perfect. Its historian has not been able to make out 
who was the first master. There seems equal ground for 
claiming the honour for a person named Wharton and 
for Henry Sayer, or Sawer. From the time of Elizabeth 
the annals are 

Felsted has not produced many pupils of mark. Oliver 
Cromwell's three sons, Robert, Oliver, and Richard, 
were educated there. Robert died there at the age of 
eighteen, and a pleasant memorial of him exists in the 
parish register, written ere his father became famous; 
“A very pious youth, fearing God above most.” His 
father felt the loss deeply: but it may have been well 
that the = youth was taken away from the sad dis- 
tractions that followed. 

Isaac Barrow, one of the most noteworthy of English 
divines, was educated here. He had originally been sent 
to the Charterhouse, but did not get on there, so was re- 
moved to quiet Felsted, where he laid the foundation of 
that learning which gave him a European reputation. 


Str Freperick Poutock sends to the Fortnightl 
Review a very thoughtful and appreciative estimate 
John Milton, Mr, Lanin continues his arraignment of 
Russia, writing on the Jews in that country. Mr. Geo 
Saintebury has a delightful paper on Anthony Hamil- 
ton, and Mr, George Moore writes on ‘ New Pictures in 
the National Gallery.’ Part I, of Count Leo Tolatoi’s 
‘Work while Ye have the Light’ forms also a portion 
of an important and a very agreeably varied number. 
—In the Nineteenth Century, Sir Henry A. Blake, the 
Governor of Jamaica, writes hopefully concerning the 
awakening of that island. He is of opinion that it is 
capable of great development, and regards it as a good 
field for emigration. Yellow Jack, of which much is 
heard, is only to be feared when sanitary precautions 
are neglected, and the death rate proves the country to 
be not inealubrious. Writing on ‘Some Aspects of New- 
man’s Influence,’ Mr. William Ward regards the car- 
dinal as a “ mystic,” a “ controversialist,” a “theologian,” 
and a “recluse,” and dwells especially upon his social 
charm. Mr, Hamilton Aidé, dealing with ‘ Manners 
and Customs of Sicily in 1890,’ depicts the seclusion in 
which women are kept. On some of the grimmer con- 
sequences of this state of affairs no comment is made. 
Miss Benson ‘In Defence of Domestic Service’ and the 
Bishop of Carlisle on ‘ Bees and Darwinism ’ challenge 
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attention.—In the New Review, Archdeacon Pott speaks 
very eulogistically of Canon Liddon. Mr. George Moore, 
on ‘ The Dramatic Censorship,’ strongly opposes Mr. Wm. 
Archer, and bas much to say concerning the suppression 
of a version of ‘Les Lionnes Pauvres,’ by Mr, Arthur 
Matberson (sic). Mr. Lawson and Mr. Waterhouse write 
on ‘Street Improvements in London.’—To Murray's, 
‘Col. Rothwell sends a long and valuable contribution on 
‘Cipher Correspondence.’ ‘Boat Life in Japan’ is 
picturesque and very readable, ‘An Old Letter from 
the Baltic’ also merits perusal.—In the concluding 
part of his autobiography, contributed to the Cen- 
tury, Mr. Joseph Jefferson ventures upon some much 
debated questions of his art, With regard to the 
int whether an actor should feel his part—the 
| el paradoxe du comédien of Diderot—he gives a 
rather uncertain sound. Very interesting is, however, 
all he bas to eay, and the descriptions of his contem- 
ries have much value. ‘An Artist's Letters from 
— * and ‘ The Women of the French Salons’ are both 
well continued, and ‘ Out of the Ways in High Savoy’ 
and ‘ Prehistoric Cave Dwellings’ are capital specimens of 
illustrated articles.—In Macmillan’s, under the title of 
* The Shrine of Fifth Monarchy,’ isa remarkable account 
of Shipbourne and of “ Vane, young in years, but in sage 
counsel old.”" ‘The Realities of War’ deals with the 
realistic descriptions of Count Tolstoi and the pictures 
of M. Verestchagin. Mr, Saintsbury takes a highly 
favourable estimate of Thomas Hood, whose work he 
finds “ unmistakably poetical,” and “simple, pure, and 
strong." —The author of ‘ Birds, Beasts, Fishes, Insects, 
Reptiles, in the Gentleman's, protests strongly against 
our use of words derived from animals, as “ piggish,” 
“ sluggish,” “to toady,” and the like. ‘Unaccredited 
Heroes’ is a praise of Scotemen by a Scot. ‘A Sixteenth 
Century Herodotus,’ of whom the Rev. E. H. Tatham 
writes, is Nicander Nucius, whose manes should be 
appeased by the compliment.—In Temple Bar are papers 
on two poete—one on Edwin Waugh and a second on 
George Crabbe. ‘A Soldier of the Mutiny’ gives a very 
striking and dramatic t of the fi Hodson. — 
In Longman's, Mr. W. E. A. Axon gives a profoundly 
interesting paper on ‘Gordon's Copy of Newman's 
“ Dream of Gerontius.”’ Dr, B. W. Richardson writes 
on ‘ Working Hours and Working Men,’ and Mr. Grant 
Allen on ‘The Isle of Ruins,’ commonly known as the 
Isle of Thanet, Mr. Lang, in ‘ At the Sign of the Ship,’ 
has a humorous vindication of Count Tolstoi.— The 
Sincerest Form of Flattery’ is the title given in the 
Cornhill to imitations of modern novelista. ‘On Hel- 
vellyn with the Shepherds’ and ‘ Farmhouse Notes’ are 
both readable.—Mr. Swinburne’s poem, ‘An Autumn 
Vision,’ opens out the new volume of the English Jllus- 
trated. Mr. Austin Dobson gives a delightful paper on 
*** The Vicar of Wakefield ” and its Illustrators,’ repro- 
ducing designs by a series of artists from Stothard to 
Caldecott, ‘ Edinburgh,’ by Mrs. Oliphant, is brilliantly 
illustrated by Mr. George Reid, R.S.A. 

Tus publications of Messrs. Cassel! lead off with the 
Illustrated Shakespeare, Part LV1I., concluding ‘Antony 
and Cleopatra’ and beginning ‘Cymbeline.’ Dramatic 
plates are supplied of thed of Cleopatra, the larceny 
of Iachimo, and his boast of conquest. The smaller 
designs are no wise inferior.— Part LXXXI. of the Zn- 
cyclopedic Dictionary carries the alphabet from “ Way ” 
to “ Without.” It deals largely with the commonest 

lish words, “ Web,” “‘ Weed,” “Where,” “ When,” 
“Why,” and the like, but bas full illustrations under 
words such as “Wimple,” “‘ Whitworth gun,” “Wind- 
mill,” &c.—Naumann’s History of Music, Part XXXL, 
deals with Schubert and Weber, gives a portrait of the 
latter and of Karl Lowe, and facsimiles of MS. by the 


former.—Old and New London, Part XXXVI opens 
with Buckingham Palace, and speaks of woe oa of 
George III., when boys of thirteen and fourteen 
flogged like dogs as a school punishment. A picture o 
the unfamiliar garden front and a view of the Mall in 
1450 arrest attention. Thence we pass to Cariton House 
and to St. James's .— Picturesque Australasia, 
Part XXIV, has a full-page view of the Derwent at 
New Norfolk, ns representing the Bridgewater 
Causeway, spots on the lakes, &c., and a good many pic. 
tures of natives,—Dr. Geikie’s Holy Land and the Bi 
Part XIII. carries the reader from Bethlehem to Jery- 
salem, and has many good plates of scenes and characters, 
— Woman's World has a paper on ‘ Mirrors,’ 


Tae tate Epwarp Hattstone.—We glad! 
the following letter :— — 

_Srr,—It has been suggested that I should lish a 
biography of my father, the late Edward Hailstone, of 
Walton Hall, near Wakefield, and for this purpose any 
material, such as anecdotes, data, memoranda, &c 
would be fully received from my father’s friends. 
many of whom are only known to me by name. Being 
an artist myself, it is proposed to illustrate the work, 
and therefore any drawings or sketches, however ro’ 
of places with which he was associated or of things in 
= eye would be invaluable. It is needlese to say all 
joans would be carefully kept and returned as soon ag 
copies or extracts had been taken. After the services 
my father has rendered to Yorkshire literature, such a 
work would surely be a fitting memorial of him; and to 
do this with success and to make an appropriate work an 
appeal for assistance in the before-mentioned manner is 
now made by his only child, E. L. Canter. 

Park View Villa, Sunbury-on-Thames, Middlesex. 


Tue ‘ Registers of the Parish Church of Wandsworth, 
1603-1787,’ ag entries, edited by Mr. J. T, 
Squire, 33, Birdhurst Road, Wandsworth, 8.W., to whom 
application should be made, are now completed. 


Patices to Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

H. H. Horton (“ Give a dog a bad name and neat 
him ").—The first form of this in Ray is “He that wo 
hang his dog gives out first that he is mad.” See, fi 
the meaning generally, 3"* S. x. 10. 

Baticax.—Of the clubs you mention the 
following no longer exist: Albion, Alfred, Cocoa Tree, 
Crockford’s, Graham's, Royal Naval, West indian. Con- 
sult Kelly’s ‘ Directory,’ under the heading “ Clubs.” 

Conzicenpum.—P, 246, col, 2, 1, 3 from bottom, for 
“vol. iii.” read vol. viti, 

NOTICE 


Editorial Communications be addressed to “ The 


should 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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POUNDS REWARD will be 


RST GIVER of authentic evidence as to ane = 


Dublin” Any information gratefully re- 
Weekly Times und Echo Office, 332, Strand, 
0. 


THE ART HANDSOMEST 
Amateurs, and Teschert” Superb 

pensabie mateu: 

Coloured Plate in every Number (Twenty. ize York 
24s. ; Single Number,ls. Pilates: Septesberis, Dwarf Sunfiower ; 27, 
Movnlight Marine. 

ondon: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford-street, W.C. 


ANTED to PURCHASE, Beaty ond Tlumi- 
en Ivories— Fine Old Sévres, 


Vellum — Minia‘ 
lish Wedgwood Plaques and Vases— 
Arma, and fine old Steelwork—Bronzes— Early 
Drawings—ld Stone Cameos.— 

0. Jac! Angel-court, 


Throgmorton-street, E. 
1Q00K- PLATES, i in Medieval and Modern styles, 
Designed 4 Engraved on per, and 
yd ORING, First Avenue Hotel High 


Boks BOUGHT. —To Executor, Solicitors, &¢. 

SOTHERAN & 36, Piccadilly, and 134, trand, 

Pench asé LIBRARIES, or Smaller Col: 

jen: va 

trouble sellers. Libraries Catalogued 


1816. 
"fede io address Bookmen, London. Code in use, Unicode. 


— In preparation, a CATA- 
LOGUE of an extensive COLLECTION of ORIGINAL 
MANUSCRIPTS. Mary, Queen of Scots—James VI., VII., VIII. — 
Charles L., I1.—Oliver Cromwell—Prince Charles Eiward Stuart— 
Jacobite Families—John Knox—The Covenanters—Robert Burns— 
Sir Walter Scott—Lord Byron, &. These Collections were chiefly 
formed by the Families of Dalziel, Cormick, and Dobie, of Dumfries, 
Kilmarnock, Glasgow, and from Deuchar's Collection. 
Applicants’ Names for copies received. 
JAMES STILLIE, 19, GEORGE-STREET, EDINBURGH. 


NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


MM A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT, 
ACOOUNTANT, ond VALUER. Advice given as to the best 
condu 
Authors. Transfer o' pouty 
tions free.—1la, Paternoster-row, 


ESTABLISHED 185L 
IRKBECK Be AN K, 
PER CENT: INTERES? allowel on DEPOSITS, repay- 
Two 3 Sen CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
SHARES sad ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 
Rit Interest at the rate of THREE T PER CENT. per 


annum 
— FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


BF4AND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


YORE and GAME PIES ; also 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Vol. 3, OCTOBER, 1890, No. I. 
Contents. 
The DOCTRINE of DIVINE RETRIBUTION in the OLD TESTA- 
MENT, the NEW TESTAMENT, and the RABBINICAL 
LITERATURE :— 


1. The Old Testament. By ©. B. Montefiore. 
2. The New Testament. Odgers, 
3. Rabbinical Li 


HEBREW and PURITAN. By a 6. Dow. 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. By Alfred Henriques. 
ISAAC ERTER: a Modern Hebrew Humourist. By Joseph Chotzner. 
ABOUT PREACHING. By Morris Joseph. 
CRITICAL NOTICES.—NOTES and DISCUSSIONS. 
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